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This volume presents second year findings from the urban and suburban/rural studies of Special 
Strategies for Educating Disadvantaged Children. Special Strategies is a three-year project that is collecting 
case study data on 10 different strategies that were identified as holding promise for educating disadvantaged 
children. The study is being conducted in 25 sites located in urban and suburban or rural areas. The selection 
of participating schools was limited to those that had Chapter 1 programs or were eligible to participate in 
Chapter 1 . The sample includes students in the first, third, and ninth grades in the 1990-91 school year: these 
students are being followed for a period of three years. The strategies examined include Reading Recovery, 
computer-assisted instruction, METRA and other peer tutoring, extended-day and extended-year projects, 
schoolwide projects, Success for All projects, Comer School Development projects, Paideia projects, and 
Re:Leaming/Coalition of Essential Schools projects. The Special Strategies studies accompany Prospects, 
the congressionally mandated longitudinal study of Chapter 1, and supplement the large amount o 
quantitative data collected by that study with rich observational and interview data that permits obtaining an 

in-depth picture of events in the lives of classrooms and students. 

Data collected by Special Strategies include observations of classroom instruction and student/ 
teachers and student/student interactions; interviews with school-related staff appropriate to each of the 
program types; and surveys of parents, teachers, principals, district coordinators, and children in the third 
grade and above using instruments developed for the Prospects study. Standardized tests were administere 
to all students. Additional performance measures were obtained in year two. In addition, three children in each 
school are being followed throughout their school day twice each year in order to provide a close look at what 
the special strategy and school are like for these children. 

Selected Second Year Findings 

• All of the ten types of Special Strategies programs can have positive impacts on groups ot at- 
risk students. 

• In all programs, the quality of implementation is critical. 

• Special Strategies offers virtually no examples of high implementation sites at which educators, 
especially administrators, have not exhibited a multi-year commitment to continued develop- 
ment. 

• Fiscal and other crises can have powerful negative impacts on program implementation. 

. Programs as implemented often look different inside classrooms than from without; if day-to- 
day curricula and instruction as received by students have not changed, there is little reason to 
expect improved student outcomes. 

In year three, patterns of successful implementation of innovative programs will continue to be 
examined in the 25 original sites. The third year report will include quantitative analyses from a full-three years 
at Special Strategies sites, and comparisons to a matched set of Prospects sites. In addition, full sets of 
qualitative case study data will be examined in light of the three-year trends in student achievement gain and 

other outcomes. , , . , , 

This report is the second in a series of three (3) volumes. Copies of this report can be obtained by 

writing the U.S. Department of Education, Planning and Evaluation Service, 600 Independence Ave., S.W., 
Washington, DC 20202. 



The conduct of this study and the preparation of this report were sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Education, Planning and Evaluation Service, under Contracts No. LC 90010001 and LC 90010002. Any 
opinions, findings, conclusions, or recommendations expressed in this publication are those of the authors and 
do not necessarily reflect the views of the U.S. Department of Education, 
nor do the examples included herein imply judgment by the department or the contractor 
as to their compliance with federal or other requirements. 
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Chapter One 

Executive Summary 

Sam Stringfield and Nancy Yoder 
Johns Hopkins University 

In September of 1990 the United States Department of Education awarded two contracts to 
examine promising alternatives to the services typically funded under Chapter 1. Both studies are being 
conducted by the Center for the Study of Effective Schooling for Disadvantaged Students (CDS) of Johns 
Hopkins University and their subcontractor, Abt Associates Inc. This report summarizes findings from 
the second year of the Urban and Suburban/Rural Special Strategies Studies for Educating Disadvan- 
taged Children. 

This “Executive Summary” presents the major purposes of the Special Strategies studies, 
provides second year findings, and outlines steps planned for the final year of the study. The strengths of 
the Special Strategies studies originate from the longitudinal nature of the undertaking. All first and 
second year findings are tentative. 



Major Purposes of the Special Strategies Studies 

The Special Strategies studies were developed to accomplish three primary goals: 

1. To describe promising alternatives to traditional Chapter 1 practices. This includes the 
collection of in-depth information about day-to-day operations of a variety of innovative 
teaching and programming strategies. 

2. To compare the characteristics of those promising alternatives to more traditional practices. 
This includes the gathering of various process and outcome measures across several program 
types and, where available, contrasting those results with the more quantitative data gathered 
in Prospects. 

3. To assess the replicability of programs which appear most successful. This includes 
evaluating factors that may facilitate or impede implementation elsewhere. 

Descriptions of the Special Strategies 

The study is gathering qualitative and quantitative data at sites representing six urban program 
types, and six suburban/rural program types. The specifications of the Request for Proposals required that 
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some categories of programs, such as Chapter 1 schoolwide projects, be sampled in both the urban and 
the suburban/rural contracts, so that the total number of strategy types being investigated is ten 
Longitudinal research was conducted at 25 schools.. 

The strategy types sampled include Reading Recovery, computer assisted instruction, METRA 
and peer tutoring programs, extended day and extended year projects, schoolwide and extended year 
schoolwide projects, Success for All, Comer School Development programs, Paideia projects, and 
Re:Leaming/Coalition of Essential Schools. For the purposes of this second year report, these strategies 
are discussed under three umbrellas: philosophy or research-based strategies, schoolwide strategies, and 
adjunct strategies. 

Philosophy or Research-based Strategies 

Mortimer Adler’s (1982) Paideia Proposal : An Educational Manifesto served as a 
clarion call for improved quality of schooling for all children. Adler stated that all children are 
entitled to academic “cream,” rather than some being given cream while others receive “skim 
milk.” Through the reading of challenging material, didactic instruction, coaching, and “Socratic 
seminars,” students are encouraged in the “development of [higher order] intellectual skills.” 

The Coalition of Essential Schools (CES) was developed by Brown University’s 
Theodore Sizer. Dr. Sizer worked for several years with Mortimer Adler, and the effects of those 
years are easily seen in CES’s nine principles. CES is a school restructuring proposal which 
outlines broad directions and leaves the construction of specific curricula and instructional 
methods in the hands of local educators. Re:Learning is an enhancement of CES which is being 
developed by the Education Commission of the States. The goal of Re: Learning is to provide 
support for CES principles “from the statehouse to the schoolhouse.” 

James Comer’s School Development Program is rooted in the developer’s experiences 
in community psychiatry at the Yale Child Study Center. Over several years, Dr. Comer has 
evolved a program which focuses the school’s, social service programs’, and families’ attention 
on the total needs of children. The Comer program stipulates that by addressing the full range of 
students’ needs, and by integrating services in schools, school staff can more adequately meet the 
academic and other needs of children and families. 

Success for All is an intensive school restructuring program designed to be implemented 
in settings with highly disadvantaged students. The goal of the program is to have all students 
reading on grade level by the end of third grade. Success for All was developed at Johns Hopkins 
University. In order to insure impartial program examination and reporting, all data gathering and 
case writeups associated with that program are conducted by Abt staff. 

Schoolwide projects 

A variety of projects can be implemented under Chapter l’s “schoolwide project” 
option. In the suburban/rural study, the schoolwide project schools have virtually eliminated 
pullout programs. In the urban study, sites are being examined which mix reduced class size and 
other advantages of the schoolwide option with the availability of additional instructional 
specialists. Two of the urban schoolwide projects were selected because they chose to extend 
students’ school years. 
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Adjunct programs 

Reading Recovery is an intensive, first grade, one-to-one tutoring program. Reading 
Recovery was developed in New Zealand by Marie Clay. In Reading Recovery students spend one 
half hour per day for up to 12 weeks with a highly trained reading specialist. The time is spent 
reading several books which have known difficulty levels, and in writing activities. Two 
assumptions of Reading Recovery are that students who are having difficulty learning to read can 
be taught to read in 12 weeks, and that once they have learned a set of reading skills, the students 
can progress for several years without needing further remedial assistance. 

The Computer Curriculum Corporation (CCC) offers one of the more widely imple- 
mented integrated computer assisted instruction packages. In CCC, students spend 1 2-25 minutes 
each day in interactive, computer driven instruction. A file server records each student’s pattern 
of answers each day, and selects new activities for each child for the following day. The particular 
commercial program was chosen not as a commercial endorsement, but because it has a longer 
and more often independently documented evaluation history. 

METRA is a commercially available, highly structured reading tutorial program which 
has been found to produce significant gains in achievement. METRA can be implemented either 
in a cross-age peer tutoring format, or as a paraprofessionally delivered program. A locally 
developed peer tutoring program is being examined as a companion to METRA. 

The logic of extended day and extended year programs is straightforward: if students 
aren’t learning enough, provide them with more, and perhaps varied, instruction. It is also often 
argued that one reason American students don’t perform as well on international comparative 
studies is that students in the U.S. go to school for fewer hours per day andfewer days per year 
than students in any other first world country. In the Special Strategies studies;. both after school 
and summer school efforts are being examined. These include a summer migrant project which 
serves both migrating and “settled out” migrant students. 



Design 

A history of research related to Chapter 1 generally and to promising programs for educating 
disadvantaged students particularly was produced during the first year of Special Strategies (Slavin, 
Stringfield, & Winfield, 1 990). A detailed description of the design of the Special Strategies studies was 
provided in the overview of the First Year Report (Stringfield, et al., 1994). 

Urban and Suburban/Rural Special Strategies studies are gathering longitudinal qualitative and 
quantitative data regarding ten programs which show promise for enhancing the educations of disadvan- 
taged students. For each program a minimum of two and a maximum of five sites are being followed for 
three years. 

A unique feature of Special Strategies is its links to the nationally representative Prospects data 
set. Prospects quantitative data gathered at each site include norm-referenced achievement test scores, 
archival data from student records, and questionnaires given to administrators, teachers, parents and 
students above third grade. Special Strategies research teams spend a minimum of three days on site at 
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each of the 25 longitudinal-study schools each semester. During those visits, researchers interview 
administrators, teachers, parents, and students. They also gather specific data on classroom processes. At 
each school, three students were identified during year one for extended observation. Those students are 
followed through “whole school day” observations at each subsequent school visit. These detailed records 
provide often remarkable windows into longitudinal impacts of programs on schooling, including 
organization, curriculum, and instruction as received by students. 

In addition, during the second year of the study, two replication sites were visited for each 
program which had fewer than four longitudinal sites. The replicates were studied in far less detail. No 
quantitative data were gathered, and qualitative data gathering was targeted at specific components of 
programs or program implementation that had not yet become clear at the longitudinal sites. 

Analyses of quantitative data are proceeding on three fronts. The first is the production of 
descriptive and comparative data. In what ways are the Special Strategies schools similar and dissimilar 
to the more nationally representative Prospects schools? Second, relationships among the quantitative 
input and process data and the outcome measures are being investigated. These analyses are progressing 
for both the performance measures and the CTBS data. Third, the relationships between quantitative and 
qualitative case study data are being investigated. All of these analytic processes are continuing into the 
third and final year of the Special Strategies studies. 

Second Year Findings 

The four overarching findings of the first two years of the Special Strategies studies are as follows. 
First, there is some qualitative and/or quantitative evidence that virtually all of the ten types of Special 
Strategies programs can have positive impacts on groups of at-risk students; however, in all programs the 
quality of implementation appears to be critical. 

Second, although schools were selected through a process of multiple nominations as exemplary 
implementations of the various programs, examples are few of nearly full implementations of programs 
at the 25 Special Strategies sites. “Full implementation” appears to be a goal toward which professionals 
eternally strive as opposed to an achievable short term objective. Even moderate levels of sustained 
implementation require long-term commitment by multiple levels of leadership to a unified vision and the 
provision of adequate resources to move toward that vision. A critical component which is often under- 
supported by leadership is long-term, program-specific staff development. Special Strategies offers 
virtually no examples of high implementation sites at which educators, especially administrators, have 
not exhibited a multi-year commitment to continued development. 

Third, fiscal difficulties and other crises beyond the control of the various programs (and often, 
schools) can have a powerful negative impact on the rate of program implementation. High levels of strife 
within faculties or between faculties and administrators also can limit implementation. 
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Fourth, programs as implemented often look different from inside classrooms than from without. 
Interviews with developers, with state, local, and school leaders, and even with teachers involved in the 
programs often could lead to conclusions which would be very different from those based on extensive 
classroom observations. It has been the extended classroom observations which have been most helpful 
to Special Strategies researchers in understanding the first two years’ achievement data. Regardless of 
what is said in interviews, if day-to-day curricula and instruction as received by students have not changed 
in a school, there is little reason to expect improved student outcomes. 

More specific findings, reflected in the various chapters, include the following: 

• Compared to other Chapter 1 schools across the country, schools in the Special Strategies 
studies serve communities which are at greater economic disadvantage and serve larger 
numbers of minority students. 

• Principals and teachers in Special Strategies schools do not look appreciably different from 
their counterparts in other Chapter 1 schools in most categories, such as years of teaching or 
administrative experience. 

• Principals in Special Strategies schools do differ from staff in other Chapter 1 schools in the 
amount of staff training in which they have participated during the last three years. Principals 
are more likely to have participated in training in a wide variety of topics related to Chapter 1 . 

• Differences are often considerable between the strategy as intended and the strategy as actually 
observed. 



V Across the five high schools participating in the Coalition of Essential Schools, the 
most well-implemented program features are a positive and caring school climate and 
the active participation of students. Less well implemented are the curriculum-related 
components. 



V In the Paideia schools, children continue to receive Socratic seminars, but individual 
coaching is less evident. 



V One Comer school is a strong implementation while the other has yet to implement 
desired components in a meaningful way. 



V One Success for All school has incorporated virtually all aspects of the Success for All 
program with changes representing continued customization of the program; the 
second school altered most program components when iftemporarily lost its Chapter 1 



schoolwide project standing. 




V Many schoolwide projects reduced class size and eliminated or reduced pullout 
programs. We found little evidence that these changes resulted in changes in instruc- 
tion, other than an increased awareness of students’ personal needs that may affect their 
ability to learn. 



Chapter One — Executive Summary 



V Of the four adjunct programs represented in the study (Reading Recovery, computer 
assisted instruction, tutoring, and extended time), each school demonstrates at least a 
moderate level of fidelity to the strategy; continuing issues for adjunct programs 
remain the integration of the strategy into the regular curriculum and the amount of 
time needed to go from the classroom to the separate program. 

• Ongoing staff development is a necessary component for the successful implementation of 
special strategies. While the type and amount of in-service vary with the strategy, all require 
educators to behave in new ways. 

• Most special strategies are making significant efforts to increase the role of parents in the school 
and in their children’s educations. Strategies in 19 of the 25 schools in our study have parent 
involvement as a key objective. 

• Students have widespread access to the basic subjects of reading/language arts and mathemat- 
ics but uneven access at best to other curricula, including science, social studies, computer 
instruction, and writing. 

• The overall picture of life in the majority of Special Strategies classrooms is one in which 
management drives the educational experience, as evident in rigid models of instruction and 
substantial time spent in transitions, management and interruptions. 

• Although many of the Special Strategies schools’ populations are culturally diverse, the 
instruction observed often does not reflect that diversity. 

• From fall to spring, second grade students wrote longer stories and improved their writing 
performance on three scales, while fourth grade students’ writing performance stayed about the 
same. 

• Students in schools implementing Chapter 1 schoolwide projects achieved writing perfor- 
mance results similar to those obtained by Special Strategies students as a whole. 

• The majority of students in high school Special Strategies programs wrote papers assessed at 
the level of minimal analysis, broadly comparable to the scores of students from the NAEP 
writing assessment. 

• On the applied literacy measure, Special Strategies students performed considerably better than 

out-of-school young adults with some high school education; on the prose and document 
measures, Special Strategies students performed similarly to high school graduates. 

• Observing a special strategy is watching a dynamic process, an interactive web which creates 
a distinctive kind of learning environment. 

• Special strategies are fragile learning environments, vulnerable to threats which limit their 
usefulness at a particular school. 

• Replicating special strategies requires meeting a set of preconditions which developers often 
have not made explicit, obtaining and holding key staff, mastering instructional methods and 
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curriculum, and securing resources. The specific challenges associated with those four 
preconditions vary from strategy to strategy and school to school. 

Organization of the Report 

The first goal of the Special Strategies studies is to describe each of the promising programs in 
depth and detail. Part I of the second year report looks at the Special Strategies from several different 
perspectives. 

Chapter Two tells three stories of life in Special Strategies schools from three different points of 
view. The first narrative explores the interactions among a student, her teacher, and her family. The second 
narrative describes how one school, its staff, and its physical constraints influence a program. The third 
narrative explores how the idea of a program is transformed at the school and classroom level. All the tales 
are cautionary, because they explore some of the difficulties in implementing Special Strategies 
programs. 

Chapter Three profiles the schools, teachers, and students in the study. Special Strategies 
researchers have collected the same achievement and questionnaire data as gathered in a nationally 
representative set as part of the Prospects study. Preliminary profiles of Special Strategies schools reveal 
that the efforts to select schools which serve unusually high poverty student populations were by and large 
successful. Several other comparisons among Special Strategies sites and between Special Strategies 
schools and teachers and those in Prospects are presented. 

Chapter Four compares the intended special strategy with its actual implementation in schools 
and classrooms. For each strategy, the report summarizes the desired components of the model, the 
components observed in place in schools, and the impact on instructional services provided to students. 

Chapter Five focuses on special strategies in the classroom. To date, field researchers have 
observed two or three students at each site for one day during each of three site visits. This chapter 
describes those “Whole School Day” observations and summarizes what researchers learned about the 
access of children to academic instruction, the balance between academic and non-instructional time, 
teaching behaviors, and cultural diversity. 

The second goal of the Special Strategies studies is to compare the characteristics of the 
promising programs to more traditional practices, including looking at process and outcome measures. 
Part II of the second year report analyzes writing assessments, and alternative assessment measures. 

Chapter Six reports the administration and results of a structured writing assessment of second 
and fourth graders in the Special Strategies schools, given as a performance-based assessment to 
complement the standardized achievement test data, which revealed improved writing performance for 
second graders. Several additional analyses await the arrival of data from the Prospects study. 
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Chapter Seven reports the methods and results of alternative assessments conducted in Special 
Strategies high schools, including writing assessments and a performance-based literacy test. Other 
analyses will be completed when the full spring achievement data set is available from Prospects. 

The third goal of the Special Strategies studies i s to assess the replicability of programs, including 
factors which facilitate or impede implementation. 

Chapter Eight describes the Special Strategies programs as interactive webs of support, as 
dynamic relationships which create qualitatively different learning environments. These webs of support 
are presented as critical to the success of all educational improvement programs. 

Chapter Nine discusses issues of implementation and replication strategy by strategy. Looking 
at each program in turn, the chapter outlines preconditions for a strategy’s implementation, the roles of 
key staff, instructional methods and curriculum, and needed resources. 

Plans for Year 3 of the Special Strategies Studies 

Four activities will be undertaken during the final year of the Special Strategies studies. One third- 
year field visit will be made to each of the 25 longitudinal sites. This will be the fifth and final round of 
on-site data gathering at these sites. 

Quantitative analyses which span Special Strategies and Prospects will be expanded. As multi- 
year Prospects data become available, comparative analyses will become increasingly important. At the 
Special Strategies sites, a third full year of CTBS achievement data will be available. This will be 
invaluable in determining the effects of the schoolwide, philosophy/research-based, and adjunct program 
types as contrasted with more nationally representative Prospects sites. 

A focus of third-year analyses will be studies of the linkages between Special Strategies’ 
unusually detailed three-year case studies and results from the full three years of outcome data. The case 
studies have contributed greatly to our more nearly holistic understanding of the schools and programs 
in the study. Exploring the qualitative to quantitative process and outcome data intersections is a major 
challenge for the third year. 

In addition to producing a final report and technical documents in support of that report, Special 
Strategies researchers will disseminate results through at least one professional publication. 
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Chapter Two 



Multiple Perspectives on Special Strategies: 

Cautionary Tales 

Nancy Brigham, Abt Associates, Inc.; 

Pamela Nesselrodt, Loyola University Chicago, and 
Eugene Schaffer, University of North Carolina-Charlotte 



Overview 

For two years, we have been studying the implementation and effectiveness of 10 special 
strategies in 25 schools around the country. Because each special strategy has a name, objectives, and 
component parts, one can slip into believing that what we are observing are demonstrations of 
experimental vaccines with prescribed dosage amounts. We are not. Each special strategy interacts 
with a human as well as physical context, which alter it just as the program makes a difference to the 
people and context it touches. 

The purpose of this chapter is to introduce the reader to the several levels of the Special 
Strategies studies — strategy, school, and classroom/student in a way that demonstrates the 
connections of strategies to their context and the importance of a host of external influences in the 
implementation process. The purpose of the narratives is to capture the implementation process over 
time in an ever evolving context. Thus, the narratives take place from three perspectives: the student, 
who becomes exposed to a special strategy; the school, which adopts the special strategy; and the 
history of a single strategy. Each of the three stories includes parenthetical comments that point out 
significant implementation issues or important features of the strategies. 

The three narratives are called cautionary tales because they explore barriers to program 
implementation and the difficulties encountered in carrying out the implementation process. The 
narratives attempt to address three questions frequently asked about programmatic interventions: 

• What difference do new programs make in the lives of children? 

• Why is it so difficult to make programs work in schools? 

• What happens to these programs in the implementation process? 
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The narratives each examine one of these three questions. The first focuses on a child s 
perspective of a new program, the second on a school’s constraints in taking on a new program, and 
the third on the transformation of a program by the implementation process. In each case, the example 
chosen is representative of the children, schools, and programs. 



The Student’s Perspective— The Story of Lakira 

Lakira lives in the housing projects of a major eastern city. In her neighborhood everyone is 
African-American and virtually everyone is on welfare. The housing is composed of ‘ garden 
apartments” and while they are not as unsightly as high-rise projects, few gardens are in evidence and 
both grounds and houses are unkempt. The school Lakira attends is a neighborhood school in every 
meaning of the word. Like the neighborhood, it is shabby and the schoolyard shows evidence of 
neglect. It does not really have a playground— there is a parking lot and a vacant lot in which the 
children play at recess. Some people think the vacant lot is dangerous; certainly it would be a 
dangerous place to fall down since it sparkles and crunches with fragments of broken glass from 
cheap bottles of wine and liquor. 

Lakira lives with her mother, grandmother, and older sister. Her father, whom Lakira is said 
to adore, does not live with the family but sees Lakira quite often. Lakira s first grade teacher 
describes him as beautifully groomed, always wearing suits, someone who has “obviously made 
something of himself.” Lakira’ s mother has a full-time job, so Lakira is cared for by her grandmother 
after school. When queried about participation in parent activities at school, the grandmother says that 

she is too frail and that Lakira’s mother is too busy. 

The special strategy implemented in Lakira’s school is Success for All (SFA), a structured 
and intensive early intervention program that aims to have all students performing at (or near) grade 
level in reading by third grade. This strategy was implemented by Lakira’s school in 1988 when the 
school became a schoolwide project. As required for a full implementation of SFA, the school 
augmented its staff with a full-time program facilitator, a social worker, and a complement of 
certified reading teacher/tutors who make it possible for children to receive their reading instruction 
in homogeneous groups and for those who are reading below grade level to receive one-on-one 



tutoring. This school has received both additional Chapter 1 money for its schoolwide project and a 
grant from a local foundation to implement SFA. 

Lakira was first exposed to SFA when she was in kindergarten, where she received 
instruction in basic language development through a technique called Story Telling and Retelling 
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and where she began to learn phonics. At the time Lakira was selected for observation in first grade, 
she was reading about six months below grade level. In the Whole School Day (WSD) observation 
excerpted below, Lakira is in second grade. 

All the children walk to school; many are accompanied by parents or older brothers and 
sisters. In Lakira s classroom, the process of getting settled and handing in homework is a slow one. 
At 9:00 a.m. when it is time to regroup for reading, children have just settled down in their chairs and 
the halls are still noisy with adults reprimanding late arrivers. Lakira is one of those children who 
leaves the regular classroom to go to another reading group, which is composed of 15 students, the 
largest number allowed in a reading group by SFA. All the children in this group are reading at about 
the same level. (SFA calls for students to be tested every eight weeks and regrouped if necessary so 
that every child is in an appropriate reading group and children who are falling behind can be 
identified quickly. This is the feature of SFA that this school’s teachers tend to like the best.) 

As the observation begins, the teacher is reviewing a word mastery list but Lakira pays no 
attention. She doesn’t volunteer and, in fact, hardly blinks as the teacher tries with some animation to 
get a response from the class. Later, the reading teacher tells me this group tends to be passive and 
that today, the day after a holiday, is particularly bad since children are tired. This is the 2.1 group 
and the teacher says she thinks Lakira will be on grade level (2.2) when the next eight week 
assessment is done. The teacher also says that Lakira has wonderful work habits. (This teacher is part 
of the augmented staffing of SFA. She teaches this reading group in the morning and then does one- 
on-one tutoring in the afternoon.) 

The regular classroom teacher perceives Lakira differently and thinks she is lazy because she 
almost never participates in class and seldom finishes her work. She blames Lakira’s mother for 
always letting Lakira bring something to school that she can play with and thinks that prevents her 
from learning. Today she has a watch without a strap that she holds all day. The teacher has called 
Lakira’s mother about this but has not gotten cooperation. The teacher also thinks Lakira’s mother is 
too preoccupied with clothes and jewelry for Lakira and that she conveys the impression to her 
daughter that how she looks is more important than what she learns. Lakira’s mother says the school 
is “crude” and that it doesn’t recognize the children are doing their best. She says it is important to 
her and to Lakira that Lakira look nice and have good manners. She agrees that her daughter is quiet 
and “slow to get things done,” but says that it is “just her nature.” 

At 9.10 a.m. the children are told to open their reading books and review and finish the 
Treasure Hunt questions. (Treasure Hunts are an SFA story test tool to make sure students understand 
the stories they read. In addition to recall, Treasure Hunt questions seek to address higher order 
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thinking skills by requiring children to answer “why” questions about the actions of characters.) 
Lakira seems in a world of her own and doesn’t even move. When the teacher speaks to her, she gets 
out her book but does not read. She is yawning and playing with the watch. There are not enough 
books and some children have to share — they don’t like it and there is grumbling. 

At 9:20 Lakira is looking through her composition book to see if she has already done this 
assignment as the teacher says some children have. The teacher tells the children they must be done 
by 9:40. Apparently satisfied she has not done the work before, Lakira begins. She seems to know 
how to skim for the answers and finally begins to show some animation, singing to herself as she 
works. The teacher notices her working and comments, “Lakira is doing a nice job.” (The teacher 
believes that the reduced class size in reading, which is a key SFA component, is very valuable 
because children like Lakira who are quiet can get some personal attention and feedback.) 

At 9:55 the teacher is trying to get children motivated to review their work, but four have 
never started. Lakira is done and reading to herself; she is moving her lips but seems engrossed. 
(Teacher tells the observer that a field trip has interrupted the continuity and children have forgotten 
what they read before.) For review the teacher is helping children to look for answers in the. story. 
Lakira is actually doing it. Lakira answered the other questions correctly but did not seem to get the 
“why” questions in the Treasure Hunt. The others in the group didn t either. The teacher does her best 
to pull answers out of them, but this is an obvious area of weakness for the group. (The teacher thinks 
higher order thinking skills are addressed more intensely in SFA than any other reading curricula she 
has used; she makes a point of praising SFA Treasure Hunts for requiring children to write full 
sentences to answer questions; most basal reader story tests ask only for one word answers and, 
according to the teacher, “children never do learn how to write a complete sentence.”) 

It is time for partner reading. Children form teams of two in various spots in the room and 
begin reading aloud to each other. (This is an SFA exercise in cooperative learning in which one child 
reads and the other corrects his or her mistakes. The teacher circulates from group to group to keep 
them on task and assist as needed.) Lakira is not good at listening while her partner reads, and she 
reads ahead in the story. When it is her turn, however, she seems to enjoy reading aloud and tries to 
push her turn at reading into extra paragraphs. The partner protests and Lakira lets her have a turn 
reading. The reading in general is laborious and stumbling. (Based on observations at higher grade 
levels, cooperative learning improves as children develop better reading skills and better social skills.) 

The transition back to the regular classroom takes ten minutes before all children are settled. 
(SFA is a program that requires considerable movement of students. This school tends to have 
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management problems 3nd excessive time is lost in transitions; they are working on the problem but 
have not yet solved it.) 

SFA requires two hours and 15 minutes a day of reading and language arts instruction. Lakira 
does not receive the remainder of her instruction until tutoring takes place after lunch. In the 
meantime, she receives instruction in science and in a Writing to Read Laboratory. The class is now 
heterogeneous and contains 26 children. In contrast to the variety of activities in SFA in which 
children may be grouped and regrouped several times, the instruction in other subjects requires them 
to sit still and listen to the teacher talk. It is traditional lecture and seatwork. Lakira and the other 
children are increasingly passive as the day goes on; Lakira’s body droops in her chair and she (like 
many of the other children) begins to suck her thumb surreptitiously. There is no physical education 
at this school and outdoor recess happens infrequently. Thus, second graders may sit in their chairs 
listening or reading/writing for several hours at a time. 

At 12:25 Lakira is at tutoring, which should have begun at 12:15. (This school lost its 
schoolwide project status based on a failure to show sufficient improvement on the 1991 district tests. 
The resulting loss of funding meant they could not provide one-on-one tutoring this year. In an effort 
to maintain the tenets of SFA the best they can, they have instituted tutoring groups of six to eight 
children who have similar needs. Everyone interviewed stated this is a less than satisfactory solution 
but they perceived no choice.) The reading teacher introduces a story about construction in the city, 
using questions about the pictures and trying to get children to relate the story to their own 
experiences. Lakira is quiet. She is playing with the watch again and counting numbers on her fingers. 
Then she counts the pages in her book. She is tuned out until it is her turn to read but then does a 
good job. (If this were one-on-one tutoring as it is supposed to be, the experience would be very 
different and the teacher would be able to hold Lakira’s interest and focus her attention. Fortunately, 
the school has regained its schoolwide project status for next year and one-on-one tutoring will be 
reinstituted.) 

The tutoring session goes on until 1:00 p.m. When Lakira returns to the regular classroom, 
she has no idea what other children are doing and she has nothing to do. (The problem is common 
with pullout programs and this SFA site is no exception.) Her body slumps and she spaces out until 
math begins at 1:15. Once again, the instruction consists of a teacher-led instruction and seatwork. 
With 26 children to instruct and no assistant in the classroom, the teacher is able to provide very little 
individual attention or enrichment. At 1 :45 Lakira goes to recess and then to the magic show in the 
auditorium until the end of the day. 
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The Perspective of the School: Payne School 

In the rural area of the south where the Payne School is located, the population is a mixture of 
African-American and White; the common denominator is poverty. Payne’s reputation is neither the 
best nor the worst school in the community. The school is overcrowded and the front hall doubles as a 
teacher’s lounge while the cafeteria doubles as an auditorium. Additionally, the stage serves as the 
Chapter 1 teachers’ classroom. There is no parking lot and teachers and staff park on the school’s 
front yard. A pleasant tree-shaded playground is at the back of the campus where, in this temperate 

climate, children get to play outdoors most days of the year. 

The strategy implemented at Payne School is the Computer Curriculum Corporation (CCC) 
educational software for computer-assisted instruction. CCC is used in a computer laboratory staffed 
by a trained paraprofessional. Each child who participates in CCC receives 1 1 minutes of math and/or 
13 minutes of reading each day. Extensive branching within the program guides students to the 

specific level of skills to be practiced in each content area. 

Payne School attends closely to the state’s objectives for students, which are related to 
subject mastery as assessed by improved test-taking performance. CCC was selected because district 
staff were especially interested in raising test scores in math. CCC is considered an effective tool, 
since its goal is that students achieve learning gains of 1.5 years over a school year. District staff 
report there was considerable initial resistance from administrators and teachers about the computer- 
assisted instructional system, but that results in terms of improved student achievement test scores 
have converted even the original skeptics into advocates. 

The current principal at Payne has been at the school for four years. He was not involved in 
the decision to implement the program, which was made at the district level. The principal tends to be 
supportive, in a lukewarm way, about the potential of CCC as an intervention strategy. A part-time 
assistant principal spends two days a week at Payne — she was there when CCC was introduced and is 
an ardent supporter of the program. The CCC lab has been managed by the same paraprofessional 
since it opened. She seems to be very conscientious and punctilious about keeping track of children s 
work and giving rewards for good work. 

Finding space for a CCC iab in this school required juggling space in the office wing. The lab 
location is not ideal; it is in a small room so close to the office and front door that disruptions are 
frequent from conversation in the halls and classes passing. Nine work stations tax the capacity of the 
room; certainly no more can be added or the whole operation will spill out into the hall. 

At Payne, children are selected to participate based on their test scores since CCC operates as 
a limited pullout program. Some children attend for double sessions (one for math and one for 
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reading) and go for one 30-minute block. Classes in which a large number of students attend the lab 
have a constant coming and going because some students go for 15 and some for 30 minutes. CCC is 
one of several pullouts at the school, including Chapter 1, resource, and a district-sponsored computer 
literacy program. This leads to complaints by teachers that they never have their whole class together 
and that instruction is disrupted all day. However, since Payne is not a Chapter 1 schoolwide project, 
teachers cannot take their entire class to CCC and remain with them as in the other CCC site in the 
study. This results in a lower level of coordination between the classroom teacher and the CCC 
laboratory aide, since they seldom see each other and no time is available in the school schedule for 
them to meet formally. 

Based on the Whole School Day observations of students in the third and fourth grades, 
children enjoy the CCC experience and it represents concentrated time on task that holds their 
attention. Students have a variety of activities and a range of questions to answer, including some that 
emphasize higher order thinking skills. Among the observations that have been made are the 
following: 

No time is lost as K. knows exactly how to sign on and get started. He is slow but 
very careful and engaged in the story problems on the screen. Each time he gets one 
right, the machine gives him positive feedback, which evokes a quiet smile. This is 
the first time K. has had one-on-one instruction all day and he apparently relishes it. 

M. logs onto Reader’s Workshop. The first two groups of questions are about factual 
comprehension from stories presented on screen. When he answers something 
correctly the computer responds “good work” or “right.” Vocabulary is next and he 
gets 1 1 of the 13 questions right. Another story is followed by more difficult and 
inferential questions, which give M. more trouble. 

Based on the experience of another school in the district and his reading of the literature, the 
principal has decided to open the CCC lab to first and second graders, which is the level at which he 
believes the greatest achievement gains will take place. However, the physical limitations of the 
laboratory are making this plan problematic to implement at present and this is one instance where 
what may be a very good idea is being impeded by the shortage of resources. 

This shortage of resources has an ongoing and deleterious effect. Because the school and the 
district lack resources to implement CCC in an optimal way, the school is forced to stagger students’ 
sessions, which leads to fragmentation and disruption of the school day. This is one reason the 
program, despite its apparent effectiveness, is not universally popular with teachers; another reason is 
they seldom get to see it in action or observe their students in the laboratory as they would in a 
schoolwide project. The reactions of teaching staff to this intervention remind us that regardless of the 
intrinsic structure of an intervention, the program’s effect on students is mediated by many other 
factors. 
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The Perspective of the Program: Paideia 

In his trilogy, The Paideia Proposal, Paideia Problems and Possibilities , and The Paideia 
Program, Mortimer Adler presents the theoretical underpinnings of the Paideia program. All students 
are entitled to the same education both in terms of content and instructional methodology. That is, all 
students should be given “cream” rather than some being given cream while others are given skim 
milk.” The content stems from a classic education of great literature, while instructional methods are 
described as “three columns.” The Socratic seminars, the cornerstone of the program, are to enhance 
the questioning skills of students to enlarge their understanding of issues. Coaching, the second 
column, is one-on-one or small group instruction where the teacher works with students to improve 
their skills. The third column is didactic instruction, the traditional teacher-led instruction that too 
often is the sole instructional method in schools. Adler provides some tentative suggestions for the 
actual implementation of the program. He does not, however, provide teachers and school 
administrators with a model program containing specific guidelines for schools that want to become 
“three-column” Paideia schools. Instead, Adler leaves the steps of implementation to practitioners on 
the spot. 

Adler does, however, make assumptions about what school administrators are to provide to 
the program. Of the building administrator, Adler says: 

“. . .the head of the school — its administrator — should not be solely or even 
primarily concerned with running the school efficiently or economically, or merely 
with keeping the peace of the community. . . . [The school community’s] main 
business is teaching and learning. The head of the school — its principal should, 
therefore, administer all other affairs in ways that facilitate the main business. (1982, 
pp. 63-64) 

The very least an administrator can do is to understand and support the implementation of the 
program. An active and committed principal who has power recruits staff interested in the program 
and releases those who do not meet standards. Adler adds that the principal must “have the power to 
establish and enforce rules of decorum.” Finally, the principal, as master teacher, creates 
opportunities to involve students, teachers, and the community to enhance the programs. 

At Paideia-A, the site-based management in place within the school district supports the 
continuation of the program. Because the principal is free to allocate funds as she deems fit, it is 
relatively easy to maintain and expand the program. A second support, closely related, is the 
principal’s own belief in the program. This appears to guarantee leadership that enables the 
continuation of the program during her tenure at the school. Furthermore, the school district has 
recognized the program as an integral part of its magnet school offerings and promotes this school in 
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its magnet school literature. In fact, there are three Paideia schools in the district. And, because this 
particular site has a magnet program in a predominately African-American neighborhood, it receives 
a substantial amount of desegregation monies from the federal government. These funds also support 
the sustaining of the program. 

In addition to administrative supports, Adler suggests what backgrounds the teaching faculty 
are to bring to the classroom. Adler does not anticipate that all teachers are educated persons. Rather, 
he sets forth the notion that as long as a small cohort of strong teachers are part of the program, they 
will be able to pull the others along and strengthen the skills of those weaker cogs in the Paideia 
machinery. (Based on observations, that is probably not the case. Staff development is a very 
important piece of the program at both schools in this study. Likewise, implementers usually choose 
to have much more in the way of supportive staff and resources, a program coordinator, computers to 
assist in the coaching of students, electronic bookshelves to monitor student’s reading, hands-on 
science materials, and whole-language-based texts, parent-volunteer coordinators, etc.) 

Schools which wish to implement the program must base implementation on their own 
understanding of Adler’s Proposal, visits to other Paideia sites, conversations with fellow 
implementers, and workshops they might arrange. Approaching implementation in this manner is a 
monumental task. Not only are the logistics of arranging visits among those interested in the concept 
difficult but the areas left rather gray in Adler’s writings are large, thus requiring much interpretation 
by implementers. Furthermore, the Paideia content Adler suggests is stringently based primarily on 
great works of literature. Additionally, teaching methodologies are complex, requiring skills not 
typically part of pre-service teacher education programs or in-service training programs. And, finally, 
the integration of the content with the methodologies requires an understanding of the various pieces 
of the program as well as an overall vision of it. In operation, staff development is a major component 
of Paideia implementation. 

At Paideia-A, teachers receive continual staff development both at faculty retreats at the 
beginning of the school year and at staff seminar/training sessions held once a month after school 
throughout the school year. Additionally, teachers have the opportunity to attend Paideia training 
workshops at St. John s College in Santa Fe, New Mexico, during the summer months. During the 
summer of 1989, eight teachers took advantage of the New Mexico training. As new teachers join the 
faculty, they receive mentoring from veteran seminar leaders who conduct the seminars in new 
teachers classrooms as demonstrations until new teachers feel ready to take over themselves. In 
addition, they immediately become part of the faculty seminars and again learn through modeling. 
There are no orientation/training sessions for new faculty. Faculty from the Philosophy Department at 
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University of Chicago, where Adler is on faculty, have played an integral part in staff development by 
conducting both staff and student seminars at the school. Since the school’s main thrust in its 
implementation of the Paideia program has been in the areas of Socratic seminars and coaching, staff 
development has focused on developing teaching skills related to those two methods of instruction. 

The level of implementation at the classroom level seems to be less a function of the level of 
implementation at the school level than of any individual teacher’s skills. At both Paideia sites, there 
are teachers who consistently provide instruction that reflects the Paideia Program s goals and others 
whose delivery does not. At Paideia-A, for example, third graders (1990-91) received 50-minute 
seminars once a week, using open-ended questions. Follow-up activities included carefully planned 
writing and computer lab activities with teachers serving in a coaching role. The following fall, the 
fourth graders continued their 50-minute seminar but the coaching activity had become a homework 
writing exercise. The fourth grade teachers, newer and less well trained in Paideia, needed time to 
incorporate Paideia principles into their classrooms. By Spring 1992, some teachers had more 
completely incorporated the principles into everyday practice. Nevertheless, concerns remain about 
the quality of probing questions used during seminars, the lack of using novels as a basis for 
seminars, and the lack of variety in the analyses and interpretations of seminar selections. Integration 
of the three columns of the Paideia program remains an ongoing issue as does articulation across 
grade levels. 

The first cautionary tale, about a child’s perspective, suggests that a new program may have 
very little impact on a child’s life. Although this child participates in a different set of instructional 
activities as a function of the program, it is not always clear that the resulting instruction is cohesive 
or that it engages the child. Nor is it apparent that the program has affected the family’s relationship 
with the teacher or with the school. 

The second tale suggests that programs may be difficult to place in schools because schools 
have pre-existing constraints and priorities. The program may work well, as a program, yet its 
integration into school life has yet to occur; several years after implementation, the program is 

perceived as a daily interruption by many school staff. 

Finally, the third cautionary tale highlights both the hypothesized and actual changes schools 
undergo when implementing a new program that depends primarily on staff development. The 
program, which is fairly abstract, changes as the school changes. 
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Chapter Three 

Schools, Teachers, and Students: 

A Profile of Special Strategies Schools 

Sam Stringfield and Sam Bedinger 
Johns Hopkins University 

Overview 0 

Chapter Two began the process of providing a detailed understanding of the workings of various 

special strategies in real world schools. That process will be expanded in Chapters Four, Five, Eight, and 
Nine. 

The goal of this chapter, by contrast, is to provide a picture of the larger set of schools and 
classrooms in which the various special strategies are being implemented. With that goal in mind, selected 
characteristics of the Special Strategies schools are presented. In areas where other data are relevant, 
comparisons and contrasts are drawn between the Special Strategies schools and schools in two larger, 
more nearly nationally representative studies: Prospects and the Chapter 1 Implementation Study. Both 
of the latter studies are being conducted by Abt Associates. 

In the majority of presentations, descriptive data on the Special Strategies sites will be broken 
down by both grade and broad program type. Data gatherers in 1 1 of the sites are following a cohort of 
students that began first grade in the fall of 1 990. While the majority of those students have now completed 
second grade, this group will be described as the first grade cohort. At a second group of nine schools, 
researchers began following a cohort which was in the third grade in the fall 1990. That cohort of students 
completed fourth grade in the spring of 1992. They are described as the third grade cohort. Students 
beginning ninth grade in five schools during fall of 1990 comprise the final group. While some students 
have dropped out or transferred, the majority of the ninth grade cohort has now completed tenth grade. 

A second dimension on which schools will be described is broad program type. Three types of 
programs will be presented: schoolwide projects, adjunct programs, and philosophy or research-based 
restructuring efforts. Comer’s School Development Program, Success for All, Paideia schools, and 
Re.Leaming/the Coalition of Essential Schools (CES) are the four types of Philosophy/Research-based 
programs being studied in Special Strategies. The two Comer and two Success for All schools are in the 
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first grade cohort, the two Paideia in the third, and all five schools in the ninth grade cohort are 
participating in the CES. 

Reading Recovery (two schools, first grade), METRA and peer tutoring (one school each, both 
first grade ), CCC (two schools, third grade), extended day (one school, first grade), and migrant summer 
extended year (one school, third grade) are among the adjunct programs being investigated. 

Four Chapter 1 School wide (third grade) and two extended year school wide (first grade) schools 

complete the list of program types-by-grades being investigated. 

The data in this chapter are derived from the Spring 1 99 1 and Spring 1 992 administrations of the 
Prospects questionnaires and forms in the Special Strategies schools. An initial caution is important. 
These are large and complex data sets, involving hundreds of fields per questionnaire. Time was not 
adequate to allow integration of the 19,91 and 1992 data sets into a full analysis. In those cases, 1991 data 
only are presented in this Second Year Report. The Third Year Report will reflect more complete use of 
the data sets. While our experience to date has been that mean scores per school or school type have rarely 
changed dramatically from 1 991 to 1 992, in a few of the variables the changes have seemed educationally 
significant. The data are accurate as presented, but the ongoing integration of 1 99 1 and 1 992 data sets and 
the addition of third year 1993 data will alter some of the findings. 

The findings of this chapter include the following: 

• The Special Strategies longitudinal and replication sites are from a great diversity of 
geographic and economic contexts. 

. Reflecting the mandates of the Special Strategies contracts, 52% of the Special Strategies sites 
are urban/central city schools. By contrast 25% of Chapter 1 schools nationwide serve central 
city communities. 

• Most Special St rate gies schools serve populations which are at greater economic disadvantage 
than are the students served in typical Chapter 1 schools. Also, students in these schools tend 

to be more transient. 

• A greater percentage of teachers in Special Strategies schools than in Prospects report having 
inadequate books and materials for their classes. 

• A larger than average percentage of Special Strategies teachers report being able to individu- 
alize students’ instruction for at least an hour a day. This trend is particularly notable in 
schoolwide projects. 

. Special Strategies teachers are more likely to report that both absolute and relative levels of 
student achievement are “extremely important” in determining students’ grades than are 
typical teachers. 
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Special Strategies teachers report spending greater percentages of class time providing 
feedback to students than do typical teachers. 

Special Strategies teachers do not report spending more class time on academic instruction 
than do Prospects teachers. Regular classroom teachers in schoolwide and philosophy/ 
research-based programs tend to report higher percentages of time spent in academic 
interaction than do regular teachers in adjunct programs. 

Special Strategies schools offer an unusually broad array of opportunities for parental 
involvement. 

• Special Strategies schools appear to “hold back” fewer students than is typically the case. 

The Schools and Students they Serve 

One cohort of students is being followed at each of 25 Special Strategies schools. For example, 
at the school Reading Recovery-A, the entire class that was in first grade during the fall 1990 semester 

is being followed through the spring of 1993. Exhibit 3.1 provides a breakdown of the schools by grade 
and program types. 



Exhibit 3.1 



Distribution of Schools by Program Type and Grade 


Grade 


Schoolwide 


Philosophy/ 

Research-based 


Adjunct 


1-2 


2 


4 


5 


3-4 


4 


2 


3 


9-10 




5 





The selection of sites for Special Strategies was guided not only by a desire to leam about a variety 
of innovative programs, but by the requirements of an urban and a separate suburban/rural contract. As 
can be seen in Exhibit 3.2, these requirements have resulted in a set of Special Strategies sites which 
heavily sample inner city schools and sample schools in urban fringe and suburban schools less heavily. 
The data on national averages are derived from the Chapter 1 Implementation Study (Millsap et al„ 1992). 

The 25 longitudinal sites are located in a total of 1 7 states from Connecticut to California and New 
Mexico to Michigan. In addition to the 25 longitudinal sites, Special Strategies researchers visited 16 
replication sites during the spring of 1992. These replication sites were studied in much less depth. 
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Exhibit 3.2 



Urbanicity of Special Strategies and National Samples of Chapter 1 Schools 


Community 

Served 


Special 

Strategies 

Elementary 


National 

Elementary* 


Special 

Strategies 

Secondary 


National 

Middle/ 

Secondary* 


Urban/ 


50% 


25% 


40% 


26% 


Center City 


(N=10) 




(N=2) 




Urban Fringe/ 


10% 


29% 


20% 


23% 


Suburban 


(N=2) 




N=l) 




Small Town 


40% 


46% 


20% 


51% 


or Rural 


(N=8) 




(N=2) 




Total 


100 % 


100 % 


100 % 


100 % 



*From Millsap et al„ 1992, pp. 1-6 



However, data from, for example, four additional Comer School Development Program sites provided 
invaluable insights into contextually specific implementation issues. Similarly, the research teams 
benefited from visiting Reading Recovery sites which were near sources of high quality, university-based 
technical assistance, and sites hundreds of miles removed from such regular support. Exhibit 3.3 presents 

the geographic diversity of longitudinal and replication sites. 

Five sets of data reflecting the general characteristics of the Special Strategies schools and the 
students they serve help frame subsequent analyses. Those include the average number of students 
enrolled per school, average class size, the percentage of students eligible for free or reduced price lunch, 
the ethnic distribution of students served by Special Strategies schools, and student transience rates. 

Many of the following descriptions use as points of comparison data from the Prospects study. 
Unless otherwise noted, third and seventh grade Prospects data are from the 1991 data gathenng cycle, 
and first grade Prospects data are from the spring 1992 cycle. Spring 1992 was the first cycle for which 
first grade Prospects data became available. All Prospects data are unweighted means. Spring 1993 
weighted Prospects data and Special Strategies data will be presented in the final report. 

Exhibit 3.4 indicates that with the exception of the first grade schoolwide projects, Special 
Strategies schools do not serve student bodies which are notably larger or smaller than typical schools in 
the Prospects national sample. In Prospects, the average non-schoolwide elementary school served over 
400 and less than 600 students. A similar range is reflected in the Special Strategies elementary sites. The 
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Exhibit 3.4 



Average Number of Students Enrolled per School 




Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 






Philosophy/ 






Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 


Grade 


SWP 


Research - 


Adjunct 


No 




Based 




Chapter 1 


not SWP 


SWP 


1 


963 


512 


462 


489 


521 


533 


3 


499 


608 


480 


547 


470 


636 


7 








487 


576 




9 




773 











Prospects seventh grade sample is predominantly in middle and junior high schools, and those are 
somewhat smaller than the five Special Strategies high schools. However, a 600 to 1,200 student high 



school is not unusually large. 

Class sizes within the Special Strategies schools are also not strikingly different from those found 
in the Prospects data base (See Exhibit 3.5). The most notable feature of the elementary sites can be found 
in the third grade data. This grade is most directly comparable across the two studies. On average, Special 
Strategies third grade classes have approximately two students more than classes in the Prospects national 
sample. In the cases of the Special Strategies third grade school wide projects, even though almost all sites 
used some of their schoolwide funds to reduce student-teacher ratios, the effects were not sufficient to 
reduce class sizes to those in any of the Prospects categories. A point expanded upon in the following 
pages is that Special Strategies study sites, on average, serve unusually disadvantaged populations. The 
districts in which they operate are often inhabited by many poor families. The local tax bases typically 
lack large numbers of well-paying industries or affluent families from which to draw support. 



Exhibit 3.5 



Special Strategies and Prospects Schools' Average Class Sizes 


Grade 


Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 


SWP 


Philosophy/ 

Research- 

Based 


Adjunct 


No 

Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 
not SWP 


Chapter 1 
SWP 


1 


23.5 


24.5 


23.0 


26.1 


23.2 


24.0 


3 


25.3 


27.5 


n.a. 


24.7 


23.0 


22.0 


7 








26.3 


22.5 




9 




23.0 
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As a group, the schools in the Special Strategies sample serve students who are much more likely 
to receive free or reduced price lunch. Exhibit 3.6 indicates that in the six Special Strategies schoolwide 
projects 90+ percent of students receive free or reduced price lunch. That figure is slightly above the 86. 1 % 
average for the schoolwide projects in Prospects, and much higher than the average for elementary and 
secondary non-schoolwide Chapter 1 schools in Prospects. As a point of further contrast, Prospects 
elementary schools which receive no Chapter 1 services average approximately 26% eligibility for free 
or reduced-price lunch, and seventh grade schools with no Chapter 1 services average 24.4% free or 
reduced price lunch. 

Similarly, the Special Strategies first grade philosophy/research-based programs average 86 
percent free lunch, and the third grade philosophy/research-based programs average 72.5 percent. The 
majority of these sites could operate as SWPs, and some exercise that option. Schools in the first grade 
adjunct programs average 44.5 percent free or reduced-price lunches, and third grade programs average 
79 percent, high enough to be eligible for schoolwide status. 



Exhibit 3.6 



Percentage of Students Eligible for Free or Reduced Price Lunch 




Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 


Grade 


SWP 


Philosophy/ 

Research- 

Based 


Adjunct 


No 

Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 
not SWP 


Chapter 1 
SWP 


1 

3 


90.0% 

91.3% 


86.0% 

72.5% 


44.5% 

79.0% 


37.5% 

15.7% 


58.9% 

44.4% 


85.9% 

86.3% 


7 

9 




36.7% 




24.4% 


43.9% 





Data on student ethnicity offer a similar picture. As can be seen in Exhibit 3.7, the average 
percentage of Anglo students in non-Chapter 1 Prospects schools approaches 80 percent. In Prospects 
Chapter 1 not-Schoolwide schools, Anglos represent over 70 percent of all students, and in the average 
schoolwide project 1 8 percent of the students are of Anglo-European descent. 

Whereas averages of 5. 1 to 1 2.7 percent of students in the Prospects non-schoolwide sites are of 
Afncan-Amencan heritages, those numbers range from 10.5 to 73 percent in the non-schoolwide and 46 
to 74.7 percent in schoolwide Special Strategies sites. Similarly, in the Special Strategies first grade 
schoolwide projects and first and third grade adjunct programs, Hispanic representation ranges up to five 
times above Prospects averages. (See Exhibits 3.7 to 3.10) 
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A final important characteristic of the populations being served by Special Strategies schools is 
transience rates. The task of providing meaningful services to students is more challenging when larger 
percentages of students enter or depart the school and community on a regular basis. Establishing 
connections between a teacher and a student takes time. In extremely high transience situations, some 
teachers may become hesitant to make intellectual and emotional commitments to students who, in all 
probability, will be leaving during the school year. As can be seen in Exhibit 3.1 1, the within-school-year 
transfer rate in Special Strategies schools is typically larger and often double the rates found in Prospects, 
schools. Moreover, Exhibit 3.12 indicates that over-the-summer transfers are also typically higher than 
in the more nationally representative Prospects sample of schools. As a group, the Special Strategies 
schools are unusually challenging sites in which to teach. 



Exhibit 3.1 1 



Mean Percent of Students Transferring Out of School During the School Year 


Grade 


Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 


SWP 


Philosophy/ 

Research- 

Based 


Adjunct 


No 

Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 
not SWP 


Chapter 1 
SWP 


1 


27.7 


19.8 


12.9 


12.1 


14.5 


21.0 


3 


20.0 


15.5 


28.0 


9.8 


10.3 


13.6 


7 








9.5 


9.4 




9 




9.2 











Exhibit 3.12 



Mean Percent of Students Transferring Out of School Over the Summer 




Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 


Grade 


SWP 


Philosophy/ 

Research- 

Based 


Adjunct 


No 

Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 
not SWP 


Chapter 1 
SWP 


1 


n.a. 


7.7 


15.4 


10.1 


10.0 


15.0 


3 


13.7 


7.4 


28.8 


6.5 


7.4 


8.5 


7 

9 




11.6 




4.1 


6.1 
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In summary, the Special Strategies schools are drawn from a diverse set of programs. Seventeen 
states contributed sites to the longitudinal sample and six additional states contributed to the replication 
sites. Inner city schools are heavily sampled in Special Strategies. With some exceptions, the Special 
Strategies schools are not notably larger or smaller than typical American schools. 

The student populations being served are highly disadvantaged. Special Strategies schools serve 
unusually high percentages of students who receive free or reduced-price lunches. African-American, 
Hispanic, and Native American children are highly represented in the Special Strategies schools. 
Moreover, families being served by the Special Strategies schools are less likely to remain at one school 
through a full school year or over a summer. 

The Faculties 

Backgrounds of Principals and Teachers 

Length of current principals’ tenure was not a unique feature of the Special Strategies schools. 
Exhibit 3.13 indicates that on average, the Special Strategies principals had served in their schools for 
between four and eight years, including the first year of the study. Principals in the Prospects schools had 
similar patterns of service. Two other characteristics of the principals, however, were unusual. As can be 
seen in Exhibit 3.14, the Special Strategies principals were unusually likely to hold educational specialist 
(post-masters) or doctoral degrees. Similarly, in response to a series of questions which are not easily 
presented in tabular form, Special Strategies principals were almost unanimous in reporting that in the 
previous three years they had received training in conducting needs assessments, developing programs, 
and measuring program effects. In the larger Prospects sample, affirmative response rates to those items 
ranged from 20 to 70 percent, depending on the specific training. The Special Strategies principals were 
unusually well educated and thoroughly updated on education-relevant managerial skills. 



Exhibit 3.13 



Principals' Mean Years of Service at Their Current Schools 


Grade 


Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 


SWP 


Philosophy/ 

Research- 

Based 


Adjunct 


No 

Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 
not SWP 


Chapter 1 
SWP 


1 


4.0 


8.2 


4.3 


6.8 


6.1 


6.4 


3 


5.0 


5.0 


3.5 


4.4 


6.2 


4.7 


7 








8.2 


5.8 




9 




7.5 
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Exhibit 3.14 



Percent of Principals Holding Educational Specialist or Doctorate Degrees 




Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 


Grade 




Philosophy/ 










SWP 


Research- 


Adjunct 


No 


Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 






Based 




Chapter 1 


not SWP 


SWP 


1 


0 


80 


25 


58.3 


40.4 


57.1 


3 


100 


100 


50 


58.8 


47.6 


71.5 


7 








42.8 


49.4 




9 




100 











Descriptive data from teachers present a somewhat contrasting picture. Before examining that 
data, the reader should be aware that teacher data throughout this chapter are drawn from the Spring 1 992 
Prospects surveys, and that just over 50% of Special Strategies teachers responded. Response rates for 
1992 were higher, and the data may be more representative of teachers in the various special strategies. 

Special Strategies teachers reported a few more years experience than did Prospects teachers. As 
Exhibit 3.15 indicates, the net effects are not large, but with the exception of third grade schoolwide 
project teachers, they are fairly broad. Unlike the principals, Special Strategies teachers report having 
completed no more formal education than Prospects teachers. The typical response from all grades and 
nearly all program types was that teachers had completed at least one year of post-Baccalaureate 
education. Fewer than half the teachers in any group had completed a masters degree or higher. 



Exhibit 3.15 



Teachers' Average Years of Classroom Teaching Experience 




Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 


Grade 


SWP 


Philosophy/ 

Research- 

Based 


Adjunct 


No 

Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 
not SWP 


Chapter 1 
SWP 


1 


19.3 


15.3 


14.2 


14.5 


12.8 


13.8 


3 


8.0 


19.3 


16.4 


15.8 


14.2 


13.1 


7 

9 




15.5 




12.3 


14.1 
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Surprisingly, Special Strategies teachers did not report having received significantly more in-service 
education during the preceding year than was reported by teachers in the more nationally representative 
Prospects sample. Exhibit 3.16 indicates that only in the third grade schoolwide and adjunct projects, and 
in the ninth grade (CES) projects, did the majorities of Special Strategies teachers report receiving more 
than 1 5 hours of in-service education in the previous year. In fact, in first grade Special Strategies schools, 
teachers were less likely to report having received extensive staff development during the previous year. 

Whereas Special Strategies principals reported having no more years of administrative experi- 
ence and more formal education and recent training than their Prospects principal peers, Special 
Strategies teachers reported almost the opposite. They reported more years classroom experience, no 
more formal education, and even slightly less staff development over the previous year. Combined with 
qualitative data from various chapters in the first and second year reports, the staff development data 
appears to indicate that both program developers and local administrators have underestimated the effort 
required to achieve and sustain full implementation of the various Special Strategies. 



Exhibit 3.16 



Percentages of Teachers Receiving More Than 1 5 Hours of 
Staff Development During the School Year 


Grade 


Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 


SWP 


Philosophy/ 

Research- 

Based 


Adjunct 


No 

Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 
not SWP 


Chapter 1 
SWP 


1 


33.3% 


12.5% 


30.0% 


63.9% 


60.2% 


79.8% 


3 


57.1% 


33.3% 


80.0% 


60.8% 


55.2% 


62.3% 


7 








49.2% 


45.3% 




9 




57.1% 











Teacher Attitudes and Perceptions of Classrooms 

It is a truism of modem education that “what gets measured matters.” A series of questions in the 
Prospects Teacher Questionnaire asks teachers to place a level of importance on various components of 
academic performance relative to setting students’ grades. Responses could range from “extremely 
important” to “not important.” Exhibits 3.17 through 3 .20 note the percentages of teachers who responded 
“extremely important” to four areas of academic activity. The areas are achievement relative to 
classmates, absolute levels of achievement, improvement or progress, and class participation. One could 
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imagine one group of teachers believing that a particular one of the above performance areas was 
especially important, and that others were less so. Yet what is revealed in Exhibits 3.17 through 3.20 is 
a tendency for Special Strategies teachers, especially third grade Special Strategies teachers, to report that 
all of these areas are more important than did Prospects teachers. Regardless of the form of the strategy, 
one impact of being in a special strategy appears to be a heightened sense of the importance of academics 
and of teacher-given grades. 



Exhibit 3.17 



Teacher's Evaluation of Importance in Setting Grades: 
"Achievement Relative to Classmates is Extremely Important" 




Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 






Philosophy/ 










Grade 


SWP 


Research- 


Adjunct 


No 


Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 






Based 




Chapter 1 


not SWP 


SWP 


1 


33.3% 


12.5% 


10.0% 


16.5% 


16.2% 


21.5% 


3 


42.9% 


33.3% 


20.0% 


7.5% 


10.8% 


24.0% 


7 








14.3% 


17.4% 




9 




14.3% 











Exhibit 3.18 



Teacher's Evaluation of Importance in Setting Grades: 
“Absolute Level of Achievement Is Extremely Important" 


Grade 


Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 


SWP 


Philosophy/ 

Research- 

Based 


Adjunct 


No 

Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 
not SWP 


Chapter 1 
SWP 


1 


33.3% 


37.5% 


30.0% 


36.4% 


39.3% 


35.1% 


3 


42.9% 


66.7% 


40.0% 


19.9% 


33.4% 


35.0% 


7 








35.6% 


29.4% 




9 




50.0% 
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Exhibit 3.19 



Teacher's Evaluation of Importance in Setting Grades: 
"Improvement or Progress Is Extremely Important" 


Grade 


Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 


SWP 


Philosophy/ 

Research- 

Based 


Adjunct 


No 

Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 
not SWP 


Chapter 1 
SWP 


1 


66.7% 


62.5% 


70.0% 


44.8% 


52.1% 


50.5% 


3 


28.6% 


66.7% 


60.0% 


48.3% 


40.7% 


50.1% 


7 








34.4% 


37.6% 




9 




28.6% 











Exhibit 3.20 



Teacher's Evaluation of Importance in Setting Grades: 
"Class Participation Is Extremely Important" 


Grade 


Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 


SWP 


Philosophy/ 

Research- 

Based 


Adjunct 


No 

Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 
not SWP 


Chapter 1 
SWP 


1 


0.0% 


25.0% 


30.0% 


35.5% 


35.1% 


41.9% 


3 


42.9% 


66.7% 


40.0% 


19.2% 


32.2% 


40.6% 


7 








21.7% 


31.7% 




9 




28.6% 











Issues in Instruction: Second Year Exploratory Analyses 

The nexus of achievement gain occurs at the intersections among students, curricula and 
instruction. In Special Strategies, these are discussed as Quality, Appropriateness, Incentive structures, 
and Time for instruction (QAIT). 

This section presents exploratory analyses, many of which are drawn from 1991 Prospects data. 
Readers should be aware that teacher response rates on Prospects 1991 were uneven, ranging from 0% 
to 100% at Special Strategies schools. 
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It is difficult for a teacher to provide high quality instruction if he or she lacks sufficient materials 
to meet most students’ instructional needs. Recall that as a group Special Strategies schools serve 
unusually large percentages of disadvantaged students who are living in disadvantaged communities. 
Exhibit 3.21 provides evidence of the effects of this level of poverty. In spite of receiving additional 
Chapter 1 funds, the Special Strategies schoolwide project teachers are the most likely of any group in 
Special Strategies or Prospects to report they lack adequate materials. 



Exhibit 3.21 



Percentage of Teachers Who State That in Their Classrooms Overall 
Materials Are Sufficient to Meet Most Students' Instructional Needs 




Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 


Grade 


SWP 


Philosophy/ 

Research- 

Based 


Adjunct 


No 

Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 
not SWP 


Chapter 1 
SWP 


1 


66.7% 


87.5% 


70.0% 


84.8% 


78.6% 


72.7% 


3 


57.1% 


66.7% 


80.0% 


87.8% 


75.7% 


76.8% 


7 

9 




64.3% 




72.4% 


- 78.0% 





At first blush this data might seem difficult to understand. Schoolwide projects receive extra 
funding, and distribute it as the administration and faculty see fit. Why would shortages be more 
noticeable? In the School Characteristics questionnaire, principals were asked to list ways in which 
Chapter 1 dollars were spent. In the Prospects sample, the top three responses were computers (64-70%, 
depending on grade level), instructional materials which allowed for independent learning (39-48%), and 
trade books (38-39%). In the Special Strategies sites, the top responses were trade books (100% in most 
cells), computers and software (50-100%), and independent learning materials. In other words, the 
Special Strategies sites, and particularly the schoolwide sites, were likely to be spending more Chapter 1 
money on trade books than were schools serving less impoverished populations. Yet, the case studies do 
not indicate Special Strategies schools awash in trade books. Rather, they indicate a dearth of most 
materials. In the high poverty schoolwide projects, Chapter 1 is having to provide materials which in more 
affluent contexts are typically supplied out of local funds. Providing quality instruction is extremely 
difficult in the absence of adequate materials. 
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A second area of instructional importance is appropriateness of instructional level. Students learn 
most when materials presented are neither completely redundant to their knowledge or require prior 
knowledge which they lack. The purpose of individualized instruction is to structure learning time so that 
instruction is at the appropriate level for each student. As can be seen in Exhibit 3.22, teachers in Special 
Strategies sites generally and in schoolwide projects particularly were more likely than Prospects teachers 
to report providing at least one hour per day of individualized instructional time to students. 



Exhibit 3.22 



Teachers Reported Use of Individualized Instruction 
for One Hour or More per Day 


Grade 


Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 


SWP 


Philosophy/ 

Research- 

Based 


Adjunct 


No 

Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 
not SWP 


Chapter 1 
SWP 


1 


66.7 


25.0 


20.0% 


22.7% 


27.3% 


42.0% 


3 


57.1% 


33.3% 


40.0% 


15.3% 


21.2% 


29.9% 


7 








38.8% 


30.0% 




9 




42.9% 











A confounding report comes from the same teachers’ reports of time spent monitoring students’ 
progress (see Exhibit 3.23). If teachers do not allocate time to monitoring individual student’s progress, 
“individualized instruction” can rapidly turn into undifferentiated seatwork of the type described 
qualitatively in Chapter Five. 

The picture is further confounded in Exhibit 3.24. Special Strategies teachers generally, and 
particularly those working in philosophy/research-based and third grade adjunct programs (e.g., CCC), 
report spending significantly higher percentages of their time providing feedback to students than do 
teachers in the Prospects sample. The combination of additional time spent providing feedback and the 
increased emphasis on relative and absolute academic achievement gain noted earlier might be expected 
to result in students having high incentives to learn. Yet monitoring, individualizing, and feedback would 
be expected to go hand in hand, and among the Special Strategies teachers, they did not. 
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exhibit 3.23 



Teacher Percent Academic Interaction in a Typical Day: 

Monitoring Students 


Grade 


Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 


SWP 


Philosophy/ 

Research- 

Based 


Adjunct 


No 

Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 
not SWP 


Chapter 1 
SWP 


1 


25.0% 


23.4% 


28.6% 


20.9% 


22.7% 


23.6% 


3 


24.3% 


16.7% 


21.0% 


21.2% 


25.2% 


21.4% 


7 








26.1% 


26.5% 




9 




20.7% 











Exhibit 3.24 



Teacher Percent Academic Interaction in a Typical Day: 

Providing Feedback 




Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 


Grade 


SWP 


Philosophy/ 

Research- 

Based 


Adjunct 


No 

Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 
not SWP 


Chapter 1 
SWP 


1 


15.0% 


20.3% 


14.4% 


11.7% 


13.3% 


13.3% 


3 


14.3% 


20.0% 


23.0% 


13.1% 


13.5% 


11.7% 


7 

9 




18.2% 




11.9% 


12.7% 





The final instructional variable being examined in Special Strategies is time. Two of the more 
quantifiable measures of time are time potentially available and time used for academic interaction. 
Student attendance sets the upper limit on time available for instruction. Exhibit 3.25 presents data on 
Prospects and Special Strategies schools’ average daily attendance (ADA). In the national Prospects 
sample, ADA ranged between 90.0 and 93.3 percent for the various cells. Special Strategies schools 
reported rates which were, on average, slightly higher. 
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Exhibit 3.25 



Schools' Reported Average Daily Attendance 


Grade 


Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 


SWP 


Philosophy/ 

Research- 

Based 


Adjunct 


No 

Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 
not SWP 


Chapter 1 
SWP 


1 

3 


93.5% 

92.75 


90.2% 

96.2% 


98.7% 

n.a. 


92.0% 

93.3% 


91.4% 

92.8% 


90.0% 


7 

9 




90.9% 











Similarly, when teachers were asked to report the percent of classroom time they devoted to 
academic interaction, the patterns in Special Strategies sites were not notably different from Prospects 
sites (see Exhibit 3.26). 



Exhibit 3.26 



Teacher Percent Classroom Time in a Typical Day: 
Academic Interaction 


Grade 


Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 


SWP 


Philosophy/ 

Research- 

Based 


Adjunct 


No 

Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 
not SWP 


Chapter 1 
SWP 


1 


77.7% 


66.6% 


61.7% 


70.9% 


69.0% 


73.9% 


3 


72.9% 


65.0% 


53.4% 


68.5% 


70.0% 


74.2% 


7 








72.8% 


70.5% 




9 




75.9% 











The instmctional picture of Special Strategies sites that emerges from these analyses is mixed. 
The schools tend to lack adequate instructional materials, even though the purchase of trade books and 
individualized instmctional materials rank high on schools’ Chapter 1 purchase lists. More Special 
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Strategies teachers report individualized instructional time and more time providing academic feedback 
to students, but Special Strategies teachers report no more time monitoring students’ work than do 
Prospects teachers. Special Strategies teachers report more time spent on providing feedback and more 
importance placed on providing academic feedback including grades. Special Strategies schools do not 
achieve significantly higher attendance rates, nor do Special Strategies teachers report using much more 
of the available class time for academic interaction. 

While ongoing analytic efforts may provide a clearer picture, it is noteworthy that this 
quantitative picture has some overlap with the more qualitative pictures found elsewhere in this report, 
especially in Chapter Five. It appears that teachers in the Special Strategies schools have not yet had 
adequate training and lack sufficient skills to clearly differentiate instruction in the majority of these 
schools from that found in typical Chapter 1 and other schools. 

Parent Involvement Opportunities 

A major thrust of several of the Special Strategies concerns parent involvement. At the various 
grades, Special Strategies principals reported that virtually 1 00% of schools offered parents opportunities 
to volunteer in the schools (vs. 60-83% in Prospects schools). Nearly 100% of schoolwide projects, 90% 
of philosophy/research-based and 80% of adjunct programs reported having a parent advisory committee 
(vs. 75-80% in Prospects). Nearly all Special Strategies elementary schools reported having home-based 
instructional alternatives in place, and over three quarters reported having a designated parent liaison. 
These numbers are all above their Prospects comparable groups. 

This data meshes well with the qualitative data examined elsewhere in this report. Increased 
parent involvement has been a major national focus in Chapter 1, and the Special Strategies sites appear 
to be having unusual levels of success with their efforts. 

Reduced Retention Rate as an Intended, Academically-Related Outcome 

If special strategies are succeeding, one logical academically-related outcome should be reduced 
retention rates. An item on the Prospects School Characteristics Questionnaire asks school personnel to 
indicate retention rates. As can be seen in Exhibit 3.27, schools in Special Strategies are “holding back” 
notably fewer elementary school students than are their Prospects peers. The data at both first and third 
grades present a clear contrast. 
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Exhibit 3.27 



Schools' Reports of Student Retention Rates 


Grade 


Special Strategies Program Types 


Prospects School Types 


SWP 


Philosophy/ 

Research- 

Based 


Adjunct 


No 

Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 
not SWP 


Chapter 1 
SWP 


1 


0.5% 


n.a. 


0.5% 


2.7% 


4.6% 


5.6% 


3 


0.0% 


0.8% 


0.5% 


0.7% 


1.6% 


3.7% 


7 








2.3% 


2.7% 




9 




n.a. 











Summary 

This chapter presents tentative analyses that could be altered by ongoing analyses and by analyses 
of 1993 data sets. However, the currently available analyses are suggestive. 

They indicate that the Special Strategies sites serve highly disadvantaged students and commu- 
nities. Teachers in Special Strategies schools are likely to report inadequate supplies of books and 
materials. A large percentage of Special Strategies teachers report being able to individualize students’ 
instruction and to provide feedback to students. Yet Special Strategies teachers do not report spending 
unusually large portions of class time monitoring students’ progress. Especially at third grade, Special 
Strategies teachers were much more likely to report that relative and absolute levels of academic 
achievement were “extremely important” in assigning grades to students. The Special Strategies schools 
report offering an unusually broad array of opportunities for parental involvement, and this report is 
verified in the case studies. Finally, in keeping with the stated goals of many of the programs under 
investigation, Special Strategies elementary schools report “holding back” or “retaining” significantly 
fewer students than do schools in the more nationally representative Prospects sample. 
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Chapter Four 

Special Strategies as Implemented 
in Schools and Classrooms 

Mary Ann Millsap 
Abt Associates Inc. 



Overview 

The purpose of this chapter is to compare the intended special strategy with its actual 
implementation in schools and classrooms. For each strategy three questions are addressed: 

• What are the desired components of the strategy? What instructional and non-instructional 
components are to be in place for the strategy to be fully implemented? 

• What components are actually in place? How do they vary across schools and across time as, 
students proceed through their school years? 

• How is the special strategy implemented in the classroom? How is it reflected in the 
instructional services provided to students? 

The ten special strategies are organized into the three categories previously described — 
philosophical/research-based approaches, schoolwide projects, and adjunct programs. In addition, 
because we focus on cohorts of students, changes in programs over time are viewed from the students’ 
perspective as students move from the 1990-91 academic year through the 1991-92 academic year. 

Because philosophical approaches typically involve broad-based curricular reform and/or 
significant school restructuring, both instructional and non-instructional components are examined in 
detail. For schoolwide projects, we are especially concerned with the changes in curriculum and 
instruction brought about by reducing class size and eliminating (or reducing) supplemental instruction. 
For those strategies designed to supplement regular classroom instruction, the emphasis is on the extent 
to which students receive consistent (or contradictory) reinforcement about learning processes in the 
adjunct program and the classroom. 

The chapter closes with two special topics that characterize most special strategies: the 
importance of staff development and the involvement of parents in education. 
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Readers interested in a specific strategy are encouraged to examine the detailed exhibits provided 
on each strategy and school. The exhibits are self-standing and may be read independent of the text. For 
the most part, the exhibits read from left to right on degree of implementation, with site A of each strategy 
generally more completely implemented than site B. The “desired components” are derived from 
developer materials as well as from what the sites told us were their intended programs. The “observed 
components” are those recorded and confirmed by the field teams. Readers should also note that more 
detail on the developer’s ideal program will be provided in the final report. 

Preliminary findings on the implementation of each strategy include the following: 

• Across the high schools in the Coalition of Essential Schools (CES), the most well- 
implemented program features are a positive and caring school climate and the active 
participation of students in active learning with other students. Less well implemented are the 
curriculum-related components of CES schools, such as interdisciplinary curricula, more time 
on fewer subjects and a focus on “essential” questions. 

• For the two Paideia schools, children continue to receive the Socratic seminars designed to 
develop students’ critical thinking skills. The seminars are the cornerstone of the Paideia 
program. The individual coaching of students to reinforce their skills was less in evidence, in 
part because both schools had teachers new to the program who were not yet well trained. 

• The Comer School Development Program is designed to create a shared decision-making 
process for faculty, administration, and parents, to bring the community into the school, and 
to create a curriculum for the emotional, social, and psychological needs of children. One 
school is a full-fledged implementation of Comer principles that continues to elaborate on its 
core program. The second school, while enjoying significant parent participation, has yet to 
implement desired components in a meaningful way. 

• Success for All is a structured and intensive early intervention program with a focus on basic 
language development through homogeneous ability reading groups, one-on-one tutoring, 
cooperative learning by students, and periodic assessment of students. One school has 
incorporated virtually all aspects of the Success for All program into its instruction; its changes 
represent continued customization of the program. The second school altered most program 
components when it temporarily lost its standing as a Chapter 1 schoolwide project. 

• Among their objectives, many schoolwide projects reduced class size and eliminated (or 
reduced) limited pullout programs so the regular classroom teacher could provide attention to 
students’ personal needs, individualized instruction to students, instruction in basic and 
advanced skills, and an integrated curriculum. Through our observations in third and fourth 
grade classrooms in four schoolwide projects, we found little evidence that these objectives 
have been reached, other than an increased awareness of students’ personal needs that may 
affect their ability to learn. 
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From our observations in first and second grade classrooms in two other schoolwide projects, 
we found that teachers for the most part were aware of students’ needs, sought to individualize 
instruction, and provided an integrated curriculum. Critical thinking skills were encouraged 
in most but not all classrooms. In one school, the need for bilingual staff has not kept pace with 
the rapid increase in the number of monolingual Spanish-speaking children. 

• Four adjunct programs are represented in the study: Reading Recovery, computer-assisted 
instruction (CCC), tutoring, and extended time. For the most part, each school demonstrates 
fidelity to the strategy; students receive the adjunct curriculum as it is designed. Continuing 
issues are integration of the adjunct curriculum into the regular classroom (such as in Reading 
Recovery where students are taught specific strategies for learning to read) and losses of 
instructional time to transition from one setting to another (as in coming and going to a 
computer laboratory). 

• Ongoing staff development is a necessary component for the successful implementation of 
special strategies. While the type and amount of in-service vary with the strategy, all strategies 
require principals and teachers (and in some cases parents) to perform in ways that differ from 
their current practice. 

• Most special strategies are making significant efforts to increase the role of parents in the 
school and in their children’s education. Strategies in 19 of the 25 schools in our study have 
parent involvement as a key objective. 

Philosophical/Research-based Approaches 

Philosophical/Research-based approaches, represented here by Coalition of Essential Schools 
(CES), Paideia, and Comer, offer the greatest challenge to traditional schooling and affect at least two of 
the following three core areas: the decision-making structure of the school, instructional methods, and the 
content of the core curriculum. The CES schools and Paideia schools both support fundamental change 
in teaching methods and the core curriculum of schools. Comer schools urge fundamental changes in the 
decision-making structure of schools and in expanded services and curricula for children. They also 
propose guiding principles for implementation rather than explicit curriculum or instructional materials. 

Success for All is also represented in this category, because of the magnitude of changes it can 
bring about in school curriculum. It differs from the others because its prescribed curriculum content is 
typically operated within a Chapter 1 schoolwide project context. 

Coalition of Essential Schools 

The Coalition of Essential Schools, building upon Theodore S izer’ s Horace ’s Compromise, rests 
on the belief that secondary schools are too large, too departmentalized, too routinized, too dependent 
upon passive learning, and generally too impersonal. In an attempt to resolve these problems, the 
principles for CES schools include interdisciplinary teaching, personalizing teaching and learning 
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(including a decreased teacher-student ratio), and attempts to focus learning on important usable skills or 
knowledge (that is, on “essential” skills) whose mastery is assessed through portfolios or demonstrations. 
The principles such as “student as worker” and “a tone of decency” are vague by design, so that teachers 
and schools can apply the CES principles to their particular circumstances. 

The desired components of the CES schools are compared with those observed in each of the five 
CES high schools visited. Urban schools are presented in Exhibit 4. 1 , while the suburban and rural schools 
are described in Exhibit 4.2. Shifting the school climate to one of trust and shared values is clearly evident 
in four of the five CES high schools. A school climate characterized by positive and shared concern is 
reflected in the following example. 

In the middle of one particularly “bad” teaching situation where the class had gotten more 
and more out of control and the teacher’s emotions were escalating along with the chaos 
in the room, one very large high school boy got out of his chair, walked up to the teacher, 

gave her a very big hug, and quietly said to her: “It’ s okay, Ms ” He then continued 

around the room and went back to his seat. There was a visible (and audible) release of 
tension from the teacher and the class as they settled down and began to support her with 
their attention and respect. 

Also common through most of the CES high schools was evidence of students actively engaged 
in the learning process through group projects with other students. Evidence of cooperative learning was 
observed in four of the five CES schools. 

Curriculum-related components of CES schools (such as interdisciplinary curricula, more time 
on fewer subjects, and focus on “essential” questions) were less well implemented. When we began 
observing ninth graders in the CES schools, students in three of the five high schools received an 
interdisciplinary curriculum and team teaching. By the following year, only CES-D continued to provide 
an interdisciplinary curriculum (English and Social Studies) to the same students as tenth graders. One- 
to two-hour blocks of instruction continued only in CES-A and informally in CES-D. In most CES 
schools, the teacher/student ratio within classrooms was relatively low (and even lower as the students 
became tenth graders), but only one CES school (CES-D) had reduced the total number of students that 
teachers saw per day from the typical 125 to 80, the number recommended by Sizer. Two of the schools 
(CES-A and -B) frequently evaluate student work through demonstrations. 

CES-A has the best established program throughout all high school grades. When our cohort of 
students was in the ninth grade, they were exposed to what was probably the strongest program 
among the five in our study. In 1991-92, the principal sought to expand it from its established place in the 
ninth grade into other grades in the school. He met resistance, however, from teachers who had not bought 
into the program’s philosophy, including the chairperson and some members of the School Restructuring 
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Staff development in at least The two teams of four teachers each have had More than half of the faculty have participated in 

one professional substantial staff development beyond one activity CES-sponsored activities, including trips to Brown 

development activity a year per year. However, about half of the faculty University, to other schools, and to regional 

have not participated in any Sizer-related training, 

activities. 
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Chapter Four — Special Strategies as Implemented in Schools and Classrooms 



Team. Furthermore, the team leader of the tenth grade faculty team is relatively new to the school and the 
CES program, and none of the tenth grade faculty have attended staff development at Brown University. 
Students who were clustered together in the ninth grade cohort are now dispersed through the school. As 
a consequence, the tenth grade cohort of students was exposed to a somewhat more traditional tenth grade 

program. 

In CES-B, the program was also expanding from a ninth grade school-within-a-school, called the 
“Bridge” program, to other grades. Prior to this year, the changes in the school were carried out by a core 
group of “believers” and the resisters could stay on the periphery. The tenth grade program is the most 
traditional in the school, although the principal is establishing some CES principles schoolwide, including 
the elimination of the honors track and the mainstreaming of all special education students and teachers. 

CES-C, the third urban school, also had operated the CES program as a school-within-a-school 
for ninth graders (known as the Phoenix program). As the students went into the tenth grade, the high 
school began undergoing several changes. In Spring 1991, the district announced that the school was to 
become a magnet school. In Fall 1991, a new principal arrived, almost half the teachers retired or 
transferred to other schools, and nearly half the students in the program transferred. While the tenth grade 
teachers are willing to learn and apply CES principles, they are new to the program and have received no 
staff development. 

In some regards, CES-D has operated as a school-within-a-school, with the tenth grade program 
added to provide continuity for the ninth grade students. Our cohort of students have the most consistent 
CES instruction, although the school is not yet undertaking the magnitude of change that CES-A and 
CES-B are trying. There is, however, strong district and school support for the program, and the new 
principal is a former student of Sizer’s at Brown University. 

CES-E is characterized by a low level of implementation of the CES approach. The extensive 
efforts undertaken by a cadre of teachers last year were undermined by job uncertainty for teachers and 
an unsupportive administrative organization which had continued traditional scheduling, focused on state 
minimum Carnegie unit guidelines rather than on CES principles of essential skills, and discouraged 
enrollments in the humanities seminars. The principal was “let go” at the end of the 1991-92 school year. 
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Paideia 

The Paideia schools derive from Mortimer Adler’s concept of how children should be educated 
in a democratic society: all children are entitled to the same education in terms of both content and 
instructional methods. His curricular suggestions build upon the liberal arts tradition that there are certain 
pieces of literature that all educated people should read and explore. Three instructional methods are 
encouraged. Socratic seminars, didactic instruction and coaching. Socratic seminars, the cornerstone of 
the Paideia approach, are discussions in which students and teachers explore ideas. In Socratic seminars, 
the teacher is an instructional facilitator and a seeker of knowledge rather than a storehouse of knowledge. 
Didactic instruction is the traditional teacher-led direct instruction for acquisition of knowledge. 
Coaching is one-on-one instruction in which the teacher works with individual students to improve and 
transfer their skills. The chief goals of Paideia schools are to increase interactive instruction and build 
students’ critical thinking skills. 

Exhibit 4.3 compares the instructional components of the two Paideia schools. In both schools, 
third graders were observed in 1990-91 and then followed into the fourth grade in 1991-92. In 
Paideia-A, the fourth grade students continued once a week to participate in the 50-minute Socratic 
seminar discussing great works of literature. The 40 minutes of coached follow-up activities, however, 
seldom occurred, and were replaced instead with a writing assignment for homework. One reason is that 
the fourth grade teachers were new to teaching (and new to the Paideia program) and had not yet received 
all training. The long-term illness and death of the school’s Paideia coordinator clearly affected the faculty 
and training provided. As with the third grade teachers, the extent to which probing questioning and 
coaching were integrated into other subjects at the fourth grade level varied with the teacher. The school 
continued its commitment to the Paideia program for developing the critical thinking skills of students. 

In Paideia-B, the Socratic seminar and coaching activities for third graders were more extensive 
than in Paideia-A (2.5 hours rather than 1 .5 hours), with quality varying across teachers. When students 
reached the fourth grade, the program was initially reduced to just the 50-minute seminar; additional 
coaching activities were first observed in the spring visit. Paideia-B ’s program was disrupted substantially 
in the fall with the arrival of a new superintendent and addition of 1 1 new programs to the curriculum. 
Moreover, in the fall, two fourth grade teachers were new to the program and not yet well trained. By the 
spring, four of the five fourth-grade teachers had applied for transfers to other schools for next year. With 
the arrival of so many new programs, the effectiveness of the principal and the Paideia coordinator 
declined over the course of the year. 
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Chapter Four— Special Strategies as Implemented in Schools and Classrooms 



Comer School Development Program 

Based on the work of child psychiatrist James P. Comer of Yale University and his colleagues, 
Comer schools are to become less isolated from the communities in which they are placed. The major 
departures from traditional schooling are the shared decision-making processes and a curriculum that 
deals with the emotional, social, and psychological needs of children as well as cognitive objectives. 
Parents, teachers, the principal and other staff all participate in aspects of the school’s decision-making 
processes. The model intervenes at the school level rather than at the classroom level, so the effects of the 
program on students in the classroom are usually indirect. 

Observations in two Comer schools began with first graders (1990-91) who were then followed 
in second grade (1991-92). Exhibit 4.4 displays the desired and observed components of the Comer 
program in each site. Comer-A is a full-fledged implementation of Comer principles, while Comer-B has 
yet to implement most desired components in a meaningful way. 

Comer-A continued its components of school governance, consideration of the mental health and 
social needs of the students, and an emphasis on family and community involvement in the school. In 
1991-92 development and growth in parent involvement activities in the school and in housing projects 
increased. At the classroom level, the traditional instruction of first grade has been expanded to include 
some cooperative learning and more whole language instruction. At the request of the first grade teachers, 
the first graders were taught by the same teachers in second grade. 

Comer-B, located in a severely economically depressed urban community, continued a low level 
of implementation of the Comer School Development Program at the school level. The school governance 
and mental health committees continued to meet but operated in a manner inconsistent with Comer 
principles. Shared decision making was not practiced on the Shared Decision Making Team (SDMT), and 
the Mental Health Team (MHT) addressed urgent student behavior crises and special education referrals 
rather than proactive school climate issues. The bright spot was that parent involvement continued at a 
high level at fund-raising and social events, and parents were immediately brought in if students exhibited 
problem behavior. The Comer School Development Model is a school intervention rather than a 
classroom intervention. At the classroom level, first grade instruction appeared to be worksheet driven 
with little classroom management. The second grade teachers appeared more knowledgeable regarding 
instructional methods than their first grade counterparts, but were equally unable to manage the 
classroom. 
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Chapter Four— Special Strategies as Implemented in Schools and Classrooms 



Success for All 

Success for All (SFA) is a structured and intensive early intervention program that aims to have 
all students performing at (or near) grade level by the third grade. Among the specific program 
components is the regrouping of students from heterogeneous classes into 90-minute homogeneous 
ability reading groups. Most groups have 15 to 20 students. Kindergarten and first grade students focus 
on basic language development, relying on Story Telling and Retelling (STaR), big books (outsize books 
that use large print and pictures, some of which are of the students’ making), oral and written composition, 
and Peabody Language Development Kits. Next is the Beginning Reading program, which introduces 
phonics while continuing a story-telling component. At the next level, the district’s basal series is used 
in concert with cooperative learning strategies to continue students whole language experiences alongside 
a more structured approach to language. 

In addition to the reading program, SFA uses certified teachers as one-on-one reading tutors in 
daily 20-minute sessions with low-achieving students. Students are assessed each eight weeks, at which 
time changes may be made in tutoring or in their reading placement. Tutors also work with regular reading 
teachers during the daily 90-minute reading periods. 

First graders (1990-91) and second graders (1991-92) were observed in Success for All in two 
schools operating as Chapter 1 schoolwide projects. Both were located in urban, inner city settings. SFA- 
A serves a predominantly multilingual Asian- American community while SFA-B operates in an African- 
American community. 

SFA-A has incorporated virtually all aspects of the Success for All program into its instruction, 
including the 90 minutes of reading in homogeneous ability reading groups, one-on-one daily tutorials, 
periodic (every eight weeks) assessment of students, and the sequenced progression of materials and 
instruction (Exhibit 4.5). Cooperative learning is a component that does not appear to be particularly well 
implemented in the classes observed. The only cooperative learning activity was partner reading, where 
students typically did not listen to each other. Furthermore, when paired to answer story review questions, 
students usually either copied answers from each other or worked independently. The school has made 
some adaptations to the program, including having a transitional first grade, using educational aides rather 
than certified teachers as tutors in grades two and above, and using proficiency tests developed elsewhere 
for the periodic student assessment. 

The structure of SFA-A changed little over the past year. The few changes reported represent 
continued customization of the program, based on the classroom teachers’ perceptions and ideas. The 
second (and third) grade teachers who expressed interest in incorporating literature into the curriculum 
have started using basal texts that have “pieces of literature” in them to enrich the SFA curriculum. They 
do their own “Treasure Hunts” to accompany them. (“Treasure Hunts” are the SFA equivalents to a story 
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SFA-B has yet to implement all facets of the program. For both first graders ( 1 990-9 1 ) and second 
graders (1991-92), the 90 minutes of reading was foreshortened by time spent in transition; the one-on- 
one tutoring was small-group tutoring (six to 10 children); student assessments were not made on a 
periodic basis; and cooperative learning was poorly implemented. In partner reading, for example, 
children usually ignored each other (as was also the case in SFA-A). Second graders (1991-92) were also 
affected by the school’s losing its Chapter 1 schoolwide status during the summer of 1991. The 
implications for second grade instruction were immediate. The one-on-one tutoring became Chapter 1 
limited pullout programs of 10 children; and the 90-minute homogeneous reading groups (a key feature 
of the program and one liked by teachers) were shifted back to heterogeneous reading groups. Another 
change for second graders was the introduction of thematic units. Interdisciplinary thematic units were 
added because the principal believed the current curriculum lacked coordination. However, the first 
thematic unit “Bears” appeared to have little instructional importance. In other respects, the program 
remained unchanged. 



Chapter 1 Schoolwide Projects 

Components of Schoolwide Projects 

Six schools of the 25 schools in our study are included because they are Chapter 1 schoolwide 
projects. In four schools (two urban and two suburban or rural), we began observing students as third 
graders (1990-91) and have subsequently observed them through their fourth grade (1991-92) experi- 
ences. In the remaining two urban schools, chosen primarily for their extended year component, we began 
with first grade students and have observed them in both the first and second grades. 

Schoolwide projects, under the Chapter 1 legislation, represent a management and funding 
mechanism for high poverty Chapter 1 schools, where at least 75 percent of the students are economically 
disadvantaged. Chapter 1 funds may be used throughout the school and need not be targeted specifically 
on Chapter 1 -eligible students, provided the school submits an acceptable schoolwide plan and agrees to 
additional accountability provisions. 

For instructional purposes, the shift to a schoolwide project usually included a reduction in overall 
regular class size, reduction or elimination of limited pullout programs, increased staff development, and 
shared Chapter 1 materials among all students. * Some schools added an extended school year component 
as well. 

1 Prior to the schoolwide project, most Chapter 1 funds supported limited pullout programs, with some funds also 
supporting computer facilities. Coordination of Chapter 1 services with classroom instruction usually depended 
upon informal contacts between Chapter 1 staff and regular classroom teacher. 
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All six schools visited reduced the size of the regular classroom; the size reductions varied from 
a high of 28 students (reduced to 14 students when the half-time aide was there) to a low of 16 students 
(in a school that did not otherwise increase instructional staff). Average classroom size prior to the 
schoolwide project was usually 32 to 35 students. Four of the six schoolwide projects hired paraprofes- 
sional aides to work half-time in the classrooms. Two schoolwide projects also employed math and 
reading resource teachers to provide in-class supplemental services to the lowest achieving children. Most 
schools also had special schoolwide programs: four offered an extended school year, four offered 
computer-assisted-instruction twice a week (or daily for a limited number of grades), and one adopted an 
interdisciplinary curriculum with a specialist teacher who visited each classroom for 45 minutes a day for 
15 days each year. In no school was Chapter 1 offered in a limited pullout setting. The basic structure of 
the instructional components has varied little over the past two years. For the specific components of each 
schoolwide project, see Exhibits 4.6 and 4.7 which focus on third and fourth grade students in urban and 
suburban or rural settings, respectively, and Exhibit 4.8 which compares the two extended year 
schoolwide projects for their first and second grade students. 

Instruction in Schoolwide Projects — Third and Fourth Grade 

Many Chapter 1 schoolwide projects reduced class size and eliminated (or reduced) limited 
pullout programs so that the regular classroom teacher could provide — 

• attention to students’ personal needs, 

• individualized instruction to students, 

• instruction in both basic and advanced skills, and 

• an integrated curriculum. 

Through our classroom observations, we found little evidence that these objectives have been 
attained, other than an increased awareness of students’ personal needs that may affect their ability to 
learn. Our findings reflect a continuing low quality of classroom instructional services for third and fourth 
grade students in high poverty schools. In three of the four schoolwide projects (Schoolwide-A, -B, and 
-C), substantial resources are being invested in staff development to upgrade the quality of classroom 
teaching. 

Attention to personal needs of children. In the two urban schools, teachers were aware of family 
backgrounds and whether family circumstances were changing and then sought to take them into account 
with teaching. The teachers demonstrated a genuine interest in their students and an empathetic 
understanding of the communities in which the children lived. In one school, the fourth grade teacher spent 
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1991. Work in the computer lab continued for the 
same students in the fourth grade. 
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Saturday clinic — three consecutive Saturdays of Not a component. Funds for Saturday clinic were 

special projects and field trips. Held for first transferred to after-school tutoring, 

graders (1990-91), but not for second graders 
(1991-92). 
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extra time with a student because the child’s parents were separating and the father was moving across 
the country. In another school, the teacher knew how many students in her class lived with both parents 
(three) and how many parents were employed (four). She was observed one morning in the principal s 
office, arranging to obtain warm winter coats for some students. In this school, another teacher shared a 
student’s medical condition with the class to foster greater understanding of the condition. 

The teacher asked Blair each day if he had taken his medication for asthma. He is seriously 
asthmatic and has already been hospitalized three times this year. The teacher was concerned because 
Blair appeared ashamed of his illness and felt bad when his classmates made fun of him. The teacher talked 
with the students and their mothers, explaining Blair’s illness and asking for consideration and 
understanding. 

Teachers in the two rural schools knew less of children’s personal lives, contrary to what one 
would expect from the literature on rural schools. In one rural school, the children lived in a pueblo with 
a very private, secret culture inaccessible to outsiders. While the Hispanic principal was well regarded 
within the F’ueblo community, there was no evidence that the Anglo teachers had access to children’ s lives, 
and this was in keeping with the Pueblo government’s requests. In the other rural school, most teachers 
lived in more middle-class communities and had little interaction with the children’s families. 

Individualized instruction to students. One objective of reduced class size in the regular 
classroom was to provide opportunity for teachers to respond to the individual needs of children, 
especially in the absence of the small group instruction that students traditionally received in Chapter 1 
limited pullout or in-class programs. In the third and fourth grade classrooms observed, we found little 
indication of small group or individualized instruction of students by the regular classroom teacher. 

Several classroom teachers observed appeared to introduce the form but not the content of small 
group instruction. Classrooms would often be organized in tables of four or five students, or desks were 
arranged to form table space with students looking across at each other. Seldom though were the children 
at the table engaged in a joint project together that could be called cooperative learning. Rather the students 
were either addressed en masse as a whole class, were engaged in individual seatwork, or participated in 
an aberration of cooperative learning (such as each team searching for and then reading a sentence 
verbatim from a social studies textbook). 

For one urban schoolwide project, the only small group instruction that third graders received 
came from the in-class resource teacher; all instruction provided by classroom teachers was to the whole 
group. When these students reached the fourth grade the pattern continued, although in one classroom 
students worked in teams of eight to design and construct a bed out of shoe boxes for Paul Bunyan (30 
minutes) and on another occasion (also 30 minutes) students engaged in paired reading (where students 
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read to each other and then reported to the class what they had read). A similar pattern was found in the 
other urban schoolwide project, with the resource teacher providing small group instruction in the 
classroom. In this school, one class of fourth graders also was engaged in a science experiment in small 
groups, with each group cycling through a series of activities (such as conducting, writing up, and 
illustrating the experiment). 

In the rural schoolwide project serving Pueblo children, third grade instruction was typically 
delivered in small group settings for reading, writing and science. While students in one group read 
individually to the teacher, another group completed workbook exercises, a third created sentences, and 
the fourth engaged in an oral language exercise (creating and delivering dialogue for English-speaking 
hand puppets). In writing, students worked in teams to write (revise and rewrite), illustrate and bind stories 
for the book fair. When these children progressed into the fourth grade, all evidence of small group and 
individualized instruction was gone. All instruction observed was directed to the entire class, and students 
worked by themselves in workbooks or ditto sheets. 

In the second rural schoolwide project, the regular classroom instruction for both third graders 
( 1 990-91 ) and fourth graders (1991 -92) was delivered exclusively in a whole class setting, although class 
size typically had been reduced from 28 to 17 students. In one class, the teacher read aloud reading and 
science questions from the textbook or the teacher’ s guide, waited for either group or individual responses, 
and then went on to the next question. There was no discussion. 

Instruction in both basic and advanced skills. The vast majority of time students spent in third 
and fourth grade classrooms in the schoolwide projects was filled with the mechanics of basic skills. 
Seldom were the purposes or the importance of lessons relayed to children. Rarely were students asked 
to explain why or how something happened, to look for similarities or differences among items (including 
relating a story to their own lives), or even encouraged to ask an academic question. 

An adaptation of Madeline Hunter’s Effective Instruction Model was planned for the two urban 
schoolwide projects, but few classrooms had yet grasped the specifics of her approach. Teachers more 
frequently wrote the tasks for the day than the objectives of a lesson. Tasks included, for example, 
assignments of workbook and ditto sheet exercises to complete and spelling words to alphabetize. More 
rarely found were such objectives as those of the science teacher for a lesson on ant farms — to understand 
populations and habitats, to be able to describe how ants live, to describe the different jobs that ants have, 
and to draw an ant farm. 

In the two rural schoolwide projects, there was little evidence of a unified academic focus, except 
for the third grade in one school where teachers shared themes and project ideas for their Pueblo students. 
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For much of the instructional day across all four schoolwide projects, children worked on the 
mechanics of language (such as syllables, subject-verb agreement), made sentences from words on the 
board, alphabetized spelling words or looked up their meaning in a dictionary, and computed fractions 
or learned multiplication tables. It was more common to see social studies (when offered) focus on facts 
(and coloring flags) than on why rivers flowed. In the worst instances, the teacher asked for definitions 
(as in, “What is a proton?”) and called on one student after another until a student quoted the definition 
directly from the book. In most classes observed, there was little discussion of why or how things 
happened or the relevance of events to the children’s lives. Sometimes teachers were wrong. For example, 
in a science lesson on rain forests, a rain forest was defined as a forest that grows on the north or south 
side of the equator, and it was noted that Washington state has no rain forests because it is not warm 
enough. In a reading story where a locust tree figured prominently, it was defined as a tree with a locust 
in it. 



An integrated curriculum. For schoolwide projects generally, the question of anintegrated 
curriculum is moot because the regular classroom teacher provides all services to students. In one school 
that provided instruction through several teachers (that is, reading and math resource teachers and the 
interdisciplinary teacher), the principal and teachers both noted the need for more knowledge about what 
was going on elsewhere and felt that communication was improving. 

Instruction in Schoolwide Projects — First and Second Grade 

In two schoolwide projects initially chosen for their extended year component we observed 
students as they progressed from first grade (1990-91) into second grade (1991-92). For the most part, 
teachers were aware of students’ needs, sought to individualize instruction, and provided an integrated 
curriculum. Critical thinking skills were encouraged in most but not all classrooms. Staff development 
has been a major component in both schools for the past five years, with 15 days set aside annually for 
staff in-service. 

Attention to students’ personal needs. As was evident in the other urban schoolwide projects, 
teachers in the two extended year schoolwide projects, for the most part, were aware of their students’ 
family backgrounds and circumstances and took them into account in their lessons. Students’ back- 
grounds and experiences were explicitly valued in the curriculum, especially in the daily writing program. 
In one school, however, the size of the bilingual staff has not kept pace with the rapid increase, in the 
number of monolingual Spanish-speaking children. 

Individualized instruction to students. Small group instruction was observed in two of three first 
grade classrooms and in both second grade classrooms in one school. In one second grade classroom. 
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students worked in informal small groups, moving at their own pace from one assignment to another. For 
example, as the students finished problems on the board, they continued working on book reports or 
another writing assignment. The teacher discussed problems and writing individually with each student, 
and students read their own stories to each other and to the whole class. In the second school, small group 
instruction was observed in all classrooms in both grades, although the individualized attention in the 
Writing-to-Read Lab was not observed because two first grade teachers could not accompany their 
students to the lab (one because she had a split first/second grade class; the other because she had to 
provide instruction to the monolingual Spanish-speaking students). Providing an effective education to 
monolingual Spanish-speaking students is challenging in both schools. The small group instruction in one 
second grade class, for example, often consisted of a bilingual aide working with 1 5 monolingual Spanish- 
speaking students while the predominantly monolingual English-speaking teacher worked with the five 
English-speaking students. 

Instruction in both basic and advanced skills. In most classrooms in both schools, attention was 
paid to both basic and advanced skills. Advanced skills were seen most often in the reading program, based 
on core literature. Students in each grade read a collection of books with students writing stories based 
upon the books and their own experiences. A project activity usually followed the completion of the book. 
Science and social studies also included “how” and “why” questions as well as basic facts. In both schools, 
teachers at each grade level did some joint planning and sharing of project ideas. 

Integrated curriculum. Coordinating the curriculum across programs is moot because the entire 
curriculum is taught by the regular classroom teacher, including the after-school tutoring program and the 
extended year component. The districts and schools have increasingly emphasized integrating across 
subject matter areas within the curriculum (known as “theming”), with some evidence of progress in both 
schools. In one school, the extended year component used transportation as the common theme, with 
students changing teachers each period. 

Adjuncts to the Regular Classroom 

Four special strategy programs provide supplemental instruction to regular classroom instruc- 
tion. Represented are limited pullout programs (Reading Recovery, computer-assisted-instruction, and 
METRA tutoring), an in-class program (peer tutoring and cross-age tutoring), and extended time 
programs (Extended Day and Extended Year). The adjunct programs are distinguished by their self- 
contained instruction and curriculum. They pose no change to the core instruction, nor do they challenge 
the decision-making structure in the school. Another hallmark of adjunct programs (excluding extended 
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time) is their fidelity to a particular model. For the computer-assisted-instruction programs, for example, 
the curriculum is entirely software based. The METRA tutoring program also follows prescribed steps. 
Furthermore, through a one-year training program, Reading Recovery teachers are able to apply with 
fidelity an elaborate collection of teaching strategies, building on cues and miscues that children use in 
reading. 

For implementation of adjunct strategies in the classroom, a central concern is the extent to which 
the core curriculum and the adjunct special strategy give students consistent (and not contradictory) 
instructions about how to learn. 

Reading Recovery 

Reading Recovery (RR) is an early intervention program designed to reduce reading failure. It 
is a one-on-one tutoring pullout program for first grade students who are experiencing difficulty in 
learning to read. Students meet daily for 30 minutes with a highly trained Reading Recovery teacher. After 
two weeks of diagnostic activity, the remaining weeks are spent with the child reading familiar and new 
words and books aloud; the teacher emphasizes the use of appropriate strategies for dealing with particular 
difficulties. The child also dictates sentences to the teacher. Stories to be read at home are also part of the 
daily work. Students may stop participating in Reading Recovery when they reach the average level of 
the class. Typically students remain in the program for 12 to 16 weeks, although some students may 
continue for a full school year. 

As shown in Exhibit 4.9, in both Reading Recovery programs visited, the teachers had completed 
the year long training. Tutoring was provided five days a week in RR-A, but only three days a week in 
RR-B for some students. Just over half the students completed the program within the desired time limit 
(60 sessions or 12 weeks). The others continued longer, including some who stayed in the program the 
entire school year. 

How to select students for this first grade intervention is not yet fully resolved. RR-A chose 
students from the first grade classroom whose teachers were the RR teachers. The following year, after 
other first grade teachers complained that they had lower achieving students who needed the services more 
than those participating, selection criteria were broadened. In both schools, there were concerns are about 
whether and how the neediest students receive services. One school chose students that teachers thought 
would no longer need services after Reading Recovery; the lowest achieving students were not chosen 
and received no other services as first graders. In the other school, the lowest performing students received 
supplemental Chapter 1 instruction four days a week (40 minutes daily) in letter and sound recognition, 
preconditions to learning how to read. They were to be placed in Reading Recovery as space became 
available. 
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While students were participating in Reading Recovery, there was little integration or awareness 
of the Reading Recovery teaching strategies and regular classroom instruction. Regular classroom 
teachers were often unaware of RR strategies and, in one case, the regular teacher criticized the child for 
applying, RR principles in class (that is, looking at the pictures of a story to derive or predict meaning 
before reading the words). 

The most observable development for Reading Recovery first graders as they went through 
second grade was the lack of carryover in instructional methods. For students who received Reading 
Recovery last year and are currently receiving additional Chapter 1 instruction in the areas of reading, 
observers reported that children are not given supplemental instruction that even slightly reinforces the 
level of services they received from the Reading Recovery instruction a year earlier. Students’ instruction 
in the regular second grade classroom also did not support the Reading Recovery methods, and children 
often appeared intimidated by the public performance required in oral reading. 

Computer Curriculum Corporation (CCC) 

The Computer Curriculum Corporation (CCC) educational software for computer-assisted 
instruction is designed for use in a dedicated computer laboratory staffed by trained paraprofessionals. 
Each child receives 1 1 minutes of math and/or 13 minutes of reading each day. The program consists of 
sophisticated drill and practice on strands, sub-skills, and mini-sessions within a subject area such as 
reading, science or math. Math strands, for example, include measurement, geometry, addition, number 
concepts, subtraction, fractions, equations, applications, multiplication, problem solving, science appli- 
cations, word problems and division. Extensive branching within the program guides students to the 
specific level of skills to be practiced. Once the initial CCC assessment is completed at the beginning of 
the school year, students are asked between 22 and 30 questions during each session. Correct answers get 
positive feedback and incorrect answers are followed by encouraging phrases. A second incorrect 
response is followed by the right answer along with a demonstration of the correct solution. Students can 
ask for on-line tutorial assistance if they are unable to answer a question. At the end of the session, the 
program indicates the number of questions attempted, the number and percent correct. 

Third grade students ( 1 990-9 1 ) and the same students as fourth graders (1991 -92) were observed 
in two CCC programs. One is a state funded limited pullout program in a Chapter 1 school, while the other 
is a program available to all students in a Chapter 1 schoolwide project. 

As shown in Exhibit 4.10, all third graders in CCC- A received both math and reading on CCC 
' through the Chapter 1 schoolwide project. Classroom teachers escorted children to the lab and worked 
with them there. The same pattern was followed for the children when they were fourth graders. In CCC- 
B, on the other hand, CCC was provided to select low-achieving students in a limited pullout setting for 
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either reading or math (and sometimes both). Some students also received limited pullout Chapter 1 
services. A paraprofessional (high school graduate) proctor oversees the CCC lab. She has worked in the 
lab since the program began; she is very conscientious, but also overworked. In addition, the amount of 
time students spent going to or from the lab increased for fourth graders when the program was extended 
to second graders in 1991-92. Many students were observed waiting in the hallway for machines to 
become available. 

In CCC-A, there were no changes in the school’s use of CCC or in the delivery of services to 
children between third (1990-91) and fourth (1991-92) grade. Test scores have declined in the school, 
however, and while school people blame themselves rather than CCC for the poor scores, district 
personnel are now examining different hardware and software. The concern is that CCC emphasizes skills 
and drill to the exclusion of problem solving and critical thinking abilities. 

In CCC-B, the program remained essentially the same for students in the third and fourth grades, 
although the number of work stations increased from eight to nine. 

Tutoring 

Two diverse tutoring programs are included in Special Strategies. METRA is a commercially 
available and highly structured tutoring system in reading, math and English-as-a-second language that 
combines one-on-one tutoring with companion instructional materials in a pullout setting. For 15 minutes 
a day, three days a week, paraprofessional aides lead students through phonetic exercises in a guidebook. 
The exercises include sounding out new words, practicing blending sounds, practicing new sounds, and 
reading words and sentences. Twice a week for 15 minutes a session, tutors also work with children to 
improve their comprehension skills by reading words, phrases and sentences silently and answering a 
series of questions. Tutors immediately correct mistakes. When students have correctly answered 80 
percent of the questions, they move to a more difficult reading level. 

The METRA program has remained essentially unchanged over the last two years (Exhibit 4.11). 
For first graders, the 1 5-minute METRA activities were held at times when the regular class was engaged 
in seatwork in language arts and mathematics; the one-on-one sessions were carefully scheduled to ensure 
that students were not pulled out of their classrooms during instructional periods. For no students did the 
time out of the classroom appear disorienting. No first graders we were following received METRA 
services as second graders. Two of the three students appeared to be doing well in second grade. The third 
student observed appeared to be floundering somewhat and her classroom teacher thought METRA 
services would help, if only to provide personal attention. 

The second tutoring program included peer tutoring in first grade classrooms and cross-age 
tutoring as the first graders went into second grade. In classwide peer tutoring, each week first graders 
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were assigned to teams and paired within their teams. Students work on spelling and reading, taking turns 
as tutors and learners in 10-minute segments during the 30 minutes classes spend in classwide tutoring 
sessions. In the Chapter 1 replacement class, the paraprofessional aide and classroom teacher keep track 
of the number of correct answers within each pair and then for each team; daily and weekly recognition 
goes to the winning pairs and teams. Individual progress is assessed using pre- and post-test scores. In 
regular first grade classrooms, the classroom teacher oversees all peer tutoring. 

As shown in Exhibit 4.12, the peer and cross-age tutoring were implemented as planned. The first 
graders (1990-91) appeared to thoroughly enjoy the peer tutoring activities, in part because the activities 
were self-contained, structured and fast-paced. Only one of the first graders received cross-age tutoring 
the following year as a second grader. While the self-esteem of the fifth grade tutors was substantially 
enhanced through the tutoring and the friendships between older and younger students were positive, there 
is less agreement about whether the fifth graders actually provided any real help to the second graders. 
The program was not considered a success by staff and will be dropped in 1992-93. 

Extended Time 

The two extended time programs are an after-school program and a summer program for migrant 
children. 

The Chapter 1 Club meets daily for 30 minutes after school. Every two to three weeks a new book 
is selected that helps structure reading, writing, and project-based activities for that period of time. 
Children meet in the library where the librarian (head teacher for the Chapter 1 Club) reads a book to all 
students from three grade levels and, with the help of aides, asks questions about the story. Words from 
the story are written on the board. The following afternoon each grade meets separately with students 
writing about a topic related to the story. They use words from the previous day. Children spend four days 
on the writing component: two days of writing, one day rewriting and revising and one day creating a 
picture to illustrate their stories. During the second (and sometimes third) week, children work on a project 
related to the story (such as making flags after reading a story about Betsy Ross). 

The Chapter 1 Club was developed by the head teacher at this rural school, so the difference 
between desired and observed components is essentially a comparison between the beginning of the 
project and its current status. As shown in Exhibit 4. 13, time for transitions and non-instructional activities 
cut in somewhat to the anticipated 30 minutes a day, and the time for reading and writing varied by book. 
Instructional time was most threatened by conducting overly ambitious projects in conjunction with the 
reading and writing activities. The activity of making flags after reading about Betsy Ross, for example, 
consumed several weeks of first graders’ time. 
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As students moved from the first into the second grade, the major changes in the Chapter 1 Club 
were less time on project activities (such as the flag making) and an increased emphasis on writing. 
Although club members have always maintained a writing journal of their activities, program organizers 
are undertaking more projects that involve writing. For example, students presented a play as the final club 
project for the 1 99 1 -92 school year. Rather than rely on a previously written play, the students created their 
own production, including writing dialogue and creating a story board to assign the dialogue to action. 
Two other changes are under consideration for the program: expanding cross-age tutoring in the Chapter 
1 Club to more grades (currently fifth grade students tutor first grade students) and increasing the 
involvement of parents as volunteers in the club. The lead teacher sees this as a way to expand the program 
to more students without needing to hire additional instructional aides. 

Continuity of services for students in the Chapter 1 Club is provided informally by the 
instructional aides who work in the regular classrooms during the school day and serve as teachers in the 
Chapter 1 Club after school. Concerns about whether more formal coordination was needed have evolved 
over the years. Initially designed as an enrichment program “above and beyond” classroom activities, the 
Chapter 1 Club involved regular classroom teachers only in the selection of students according to Chapter 
1 guidelines. As regular classroom teachers became curious about (and somewhat resentful of) the new 
special program, more outreach efforts with regular teachers were undertaken. 

The second extended time program, the summer migrant program, is an eight-week (40 day) 
summer school, with core academic subjects covered each morning. Three afternoons a week are spent 
on such specialty areas as art, music and computers. One afternoon is spent on swimming skills, and the 
remaining afternoon is used for educational field trips. Class size averages around 25 students; most 
classrooms have an aide as well as the regular classroom teacher. The children observed during the 
summer of 1991 had just completed third grade, while those observed in the summer of 1992 had just 
completed fourth grade. Several changes were made in the program from one summer to the next. Four 
of the six teachers were replaced because the principal thought they used too many ditto sheets and had 
been too harsh with the students. Instructionally, fourth graders are doing more writing and more inventive 
computer-assisted instruction this summer than last summer. The enrichment experiences continued. 
There is little explicit coordination with the regular year program nor is it assumed to be necessary because 
only a handful of students attending the summer session are settled out migrants who live year-round in 
the community. 
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Special Topics Across Special Strategies 

The 10 special strategies vary in their purposes, magnitude and scope of intervention. Some are 
designed to restructure schools, while others simply supplement regular classroom instruction. Most 
appear, however, to share two characteristics in common: staff development needs and an increased 
emphasis on the role of parents in their children’s education. Each topic is discussed below. 

Staff Development Needs 

Special strategies require staff to perform in ways that differ from current practice or in ways for 
which they have not been trained. Ongoing staff development is a necessary condition for successful 
implementation. 

For such philosophical approaches as CES, Comer and Paideia, the success or failure of 
implementation appears to depend upon the ability of the staff to gain a clear and coherent understanding 
of the model’s vision in an effective school and to translate this vision into instructional practice. For 
Success for All, staff in-service involves formal training in classroom instructional strategies and specific 
training for the new curriculum that is the core of the program. 

Successful implementation of Chapter 1 schoolwide projects also is linked to the provision of 
significant resources for staff training in classroom management and specific instructional techniques 
(such as language arts, higher order thinking skills, and assertive discipline). It also requires in-service 
to foster collaborative staff interactions for site-based management and an integrated cross-grade 
curriculum. 

Most adjunct programs, with the notable exception of Reading Recovery’s extensive one-year 
training, require modest amounts of staff development targeted on those few staff who are carrying out 
the program. Because integration with regular classroom instruction is a continuing concern, ongoing 
awareness training for regular classroom teachers is also needed. 

The specific in-service activities undertaken by each strategy and school are displayed in detail 
in Exhibit 4.14. Keeping in mind that for most program types the -A school (e.g., CES-A) is generally 
more completely implemented than the -B school (e.g., CES-B), the exhibit allows the reader to trace the 
role of staff development in implementation. While extensive staff development does not ensure 
programs will be implemented well, more of the well-implemented sites have had more staff development 
about the special strategy than the other sites. 

Extent of Parent Involvement 

Parents’ involvement in their children’s education is increasingly viewed as important for 
children’s success in school, especially in the early years. Parent involvement is perceived as an explicit 
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Special Strategies Staff Development Activities by Type of Program 
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Chapter Four— Special Strategies as Implemented in Schools and Classrooms 



objective for the special strategy in 19 of the 25 schools. Exhibit 4.15 illustrates whether parent 
involvement is an objective either of the strategy or the school and summarizes the extent of parent 
involvement opportunities. (Specific parent involvement activities are also discussed in the individual 
program exhibits presented earlier in Chapter 4.) 

The Comer School Development Program stands out in its emphasis on parents’ roles in all 
aspects of schooling — including planning, operations, and content of curriculum. The Comer-A school 
represents the only example of a school trying to change the fundamental nature of parent involvement. 
To a less extent, the Extended Year Schoolwide projects have significant representation of parents on their 
site-based management team (5 of 14 members); and other schoolwide projects (such as Schoolwide- A 
and Schoolwide-B) also include parent representation on school improvement councils. As a group, 
schoolwide projects are more likely than other strategies to characterize parent involvement as one of 
several key objectives. Most schoolwide projects have full-time parent/community liaisons, typically 
paraprofessionals from the community, to help attract parents to the school, encourage their involvement 
in children’ s learning, and participate in parent education programs. One school wide project (Schoolwide- 
B) also reached out to the community to identify black role models for its students. “Bringing the Black 
Boy to Manhood” and “Celebrating Generations of Black Women” each drew 200 parents, as well as 
students in third through fifth grade. 

The increased involvement of parents in schooling is also an objective of the high schools in the 
Coalition of Essential Schools. In its most active form (CES-B), parents participate on committees, serve 
as tutors and volunteers, and plan and participate in award banquets. Parents in CES-A successfully 
lobbied to have the school remain open when it was slated to close. In CES-C, teachers in the ninth grade 
Phoenix program had a direct line to parents: they called parents once a month about student progress. 

Special strategies that supplement the regular classroom instructional program, on the other hand, 
more rarely identify parent involvement as a key objective. Computer-assisted instruction, METRA and 
peer tutoring, and Extended Time- A’ s Chapter 1 Club do not have parents as an explicit part of their 
curriculum. One major exception among the adjunct programs is Reading Recovery where parents are 
urged to play a strong instructional role, including daily reading with their children. The summer migrant 
program (Extended Time-B) is another exception. Its outreach and recruitment efforts among migrant 
farm worker families and frequent parent meetings (four over the 40-day summer session) illustrate its 
commitment to its mostly Spanish-speaking and highly mobile clientele. 

Comparing the design of strategies with their implementation in schools and classrooms has been 
the focus of this chapter. Chapter Five continues the analysis of Special Strategies students’ experiences, 
including their access to instruction, the quality of classroom teaching, and the relevance of curriculum 
and instruction to cultural diversity. 
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Exhibit 4.15 

Parent Involvement 
in Special Strategy Schools 



An Objective of the Strategy, School, and Range of Opportunities 



Program/Site 



Objective 
of Strategy 



Objective 
of School 



Range of Opportunities 

Narrowly Multi- 

Defined dimensional 



Elementary Schools 



Philosophical Approaches 



Comer— A,— B 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Paideia— A,— B 


No 


Yes 




Yes 


Success for All— A,— B 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Schoolwide Projects 


Schoolwide— A,— B,— C,— D 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Extended Year 


Schoolwide— A,— B 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Adjunct Program 


Extended Time— A 


No 


Yes 




Yes 


Extended Time— B 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Computer Curriculum Corp— A 


No 


Yes 




Yes 


Computer Curriculum Corp— B 


No 


No 


Yes 




Tutoring— A 


No 


Yes 


Yes 




Tutoring— B 


No 


No 


Yes 




Reading Recovery— A,— B 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 





High Schools 








Philosophical Approaches 








CES-A,— B, 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


CES-C ,-D,-E 


Yes 


No 


Yes 



Figure reads: At Schoolwide Project Sites A, B, C and D, parent involvement is an objective of 

the special strategy and the school, and the opportunities for parent involvement are 
multidimensional. 
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Chapter Five 

Children 's School Days 



Nancy Brigham and Beth Gamse 
Abt Associates Inc. 



Overview 

An evaluation of special strategies must include an examination of the instruction students 
receive. We conducted observations of students as they proceeded through their entire school days to 
understand the delivery of instructional services from the child’s perspective. We selected two or 
three children to observe for an entire school day and then followed our Whole School Day (WSD) 
children for a full day once in the spring of 1991, once in the fall of 1991, and once in the spring of 
1992. This chapter summarizes our findings from those observations for students who were first and 
third graders when we first met them in the fall of 1990. The Whole School Day data serve several 
purposes: 

• to describe aspects of school experience that affect individual children, including patterns 
of instruction, access to academics, and instructional quality; 

• to illustrate the state of the art of instruction in our sample of Special Strategy schools; and 

• to examine instruction as received; that is, from the child’s perspective. 

The chapter begins with a description of why we observed individual children, who we 
observed, and what we did when we conducted our child-level observations. It continues with a 
discussion of what we learned about the access of children to academic instruction and the balance 
between academic subjects and non-instruction. Next we look at teaching behaviors, and explore how 
teachers manage (or mismanage) the dilemmas of individualized attention versus group processing 
and of flexibility versus routinization. We then discuss examplars of quality teaching we observed. 
Rounding out the chapter is a special section on the extent to which programs incorporate cultural 
diversity into classroom practices. 
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Chapter Five— Children's School Days 



These are among the highlights of our explorations: 

• Students’ school days are often bleak and tedious, and many students have limited 
instructional interaction with either teachers or other students. 

• Elementary school students have widespread access to such basic subjects as reading/ 
language arts and mathematics, but uneven access at best to other vital curricula, including 
science, social studies, computer instruction, and writing. Ninety-five percent or more of 
all students had reading or language arts on observation days, while only 10 percent of 
second graders and at least 40 percent of fourth graders had social studies. 

• The overall picture of classroom life is one in which management drives the education 
provided, as evident in rigid models of instruction and substantial time spent in transitions, 
management and interruptions. 

• Although many of the Special Strategies schools’ populations are culturally diverse, the 
instruction we observed often does not reflect such diversity. 



Methodology 



The Sample of Students 

At the beginning of the study, we selected three children at each urban and rural site to be 
followed or “shadowed” through the course of the research. The children were in first, third, or ninth 
grade in the 1990-91 school year and, in addition to participating in a special strategy, they were 
eligible for Chapter 1 , based either on their attendance at schools with schoolwide projects or their 
test scores (CTBS Reading, Fall 1990). At each site, we attempted to select one child who was at the 
“top” of the eligible pool, one in the middle, and one whose test scores were among the lowest. (We 
also selected a “backup” child for each target student in case he or she left the school or was absent 
for any of our return visits during the course of the study.) 

In the urban schools, half the Whole School Day (WSD) students who were followed scored 
in the bottom of the achievement distribution on the CTBS (i.e., from the 1st to 18th percentile). In 
rural settings the majority of students scored between the 19th and 35th national percentile in reading 
and at the 36th national percentile or better in mathematics. Exhibit 5.1 shows the actual percentile 
groupings. 

Additionally, we attempted to select students who represent the range of youngsters who 
benefit from educational services provided in special strategies in terms of individual and social 
characteristics as well as racial, ethnic, and cultural diversity. Of the 70 children, 23 were White, 37 
Black, 6 Hispanic, 3 Native American, and 1 Asian. Fifty-three percent of the WSD students were 
girls and 47 percent were boys. The diversity of the WSD students, which roughly reflects the 
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Exhibit 5.1 



WSD Students in Special Strategies 
CTBS Reading and Math Scores 


PERCENTILE 

GROUPING 


Urban (N=36) 


SUBURBAN/I 


'URAL (N=34) 


Reading 


Math 


Reading 


Math 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


1-18 
19-35 
36 & over 


19 56% 

9 26% 

6 18% 


18 50% 

8 22% 

10 28% 


10 29% 

17 50% 

7 21% 


5 15% 

12 35% 

17 50% 


Total 


34* [ 


36* 


34** 


34** 



* Percentages based on scores for 34 students in reading and 36 in math, respectively. 
** Percentages based on scores for 34 students in reading and math, respectively. 
Source: Special Strategies for Educating Disadvantaged Children , 1992. 



diversity of the population of the schools in the study, is shown below in Exhibit 5.2, which presents 
student race/ethnicity by type of environment (urban/rural) and by grade level. 

Methods of Conducting Whole School Day Observations 

At each school site, a researcher spent an entire day following one of the target children 
during each visit. To the extent possible, the same researcher continued with the child at each time 
point so that each child and the classroom teachers became comfortable with a familiar face. The 
process of shadowing entailed sitting as unobtrusively as possible in the classroom throughout the 
school day, following the target child to pullouts such as Chapter 1 or computer lab, and observing 
her or his work in the classroom. All academic subjects were observed, as were some electives, at the 
discretion of the observer. The notes taken by observers were anecdotal and open-ended, and focused 
on the child’s actual activities, participation and level of engagement in class, and the extent and type 
of interactions with adults and peers. 

At each time point, the observer also interviewed the child’s parents (if possible), the 
classroom teacher and other teachers who regularly see the child, and the child him or herself. We 
attempted to get multiple perspectives on the child— what is she or he like at home, what different 
teachers think about the child s capacity, talents, and interest in school. We talked with parents about 
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the special strategy and how they thought it had affected their child, and we sought their opinions of 
the classroom and the school. We asked individual children what they liked and disliked about the 
school and the special strategy and attempted to find out their ambitions and dreams for the future. 
We also collected samples of the written work the children did, ranging from completed worksheets 
to creative stories — thus assembling an informal portfolio that helped inform us of their academic 
status and progress. 

We want to make clear that our reflections in this report are based on two days of observation 
for each child in the 1991-92 school year. Although this number may seem small, it represents 
random days in each student’s school year. As shown in Exhibit 5.3, we have a total of 62 second 
grade days and 43 fourth grade days. Sometimes the days are distinctly unusual, and include district- 
wide testing, or special holiday events and assemblies, and sometimes the days seem to include more 
ordinary instructional routines and events. 

When we selected students for the Whole School Day component of the study, we anticipated 
some student mobility, and we selected backup students as well. Nonetheless, the actual number of 
completed WSDs varies at each time point. Students did in fact move, transfer to other schools, or get 
sick. Exhibit 5.3 summarizes the number of completed observations at each time point and for each 
cohort of students. This number represents the number v of WSD child observations, and not 
necessarily observations of the same children. Student mobility affected our WSD sample: We have 
observations at three points in time for 21 of 3 1 first graders and for 15 of 22 third graders. 

The sections that follow are based upon two approaches to analyzing the Whole School Day 
data. Each WSD narrative was read, reviewed, and coded for subject variables as well as for patterns 
and themes of instruction. The narratives shared the same format: a brief physical description of the 
school and classroom; then a chronology of the school day, including running descriptions of the 
child’s behavior, the various subject areas and such non-instructional activities as recess, unscheduled 
whole-class bathroom breaks, and coloring; and finally comments about the child from the teacher(s), 
parent(s), and the observer. 

The first section, on the nature of instruction, is based primarily upon the chronological 
components of the WSD narratives. Data about the subject areas students encountered were extracted 
from each narrative. We focus in this section on the subjects students encountered. We had 
inconsistent data on the amount of time spent on each subject because so many students had choices 
of which subjects to work on in individual seatwork; as a result, identifying start and end times of 
particular subjects was problematic. 
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Chapter Five— Children's School Days 



Exhibit 5.3 

Number of Students Shadowed 
at Each Data Collection Point 



Spring 1991 Fall 1991 Spring 1992 



First Grade Cohort 1 


25 


31 


31 


Third Grade Cohort 2 


22 


22 


21 


Total 


47 


53 


52 



1 Students were in first grade during 1990-91 school year and were in second grade during 1991- 
92 school year. 

2 Students were in the third grade during the 1990-91 school year and were in the fourth grade 
during the 1991-92 school year. 



Source: Special Strategies for Educating Disadvantaged Children, 1992. 

The second section, on the patterns of teaching, is based upon systematic review of each 
narrative individually and then across all narratives; this approach is based upon the data analysis 
techniques described by Miles and Huberman (1984). We were particularly interested in interactions 
between the target child and either her or his teacher or other children, for example, so our coding 
scheme included interactions. This review process allowed us to generate themes and categories, and 
secondary categories as appropriate. The narratives themselves suggested patterns of teaching. 

The third section, on indicators of instructional quality, is also based upon systematic review, 
content analysis, coding, and re-reading for patterns. We based our content analysis upon the work of 
Slavin (1987); this work has informed much of the data collection in this study. Each narrative was 
coded for references to specific content, academic focus, varieties of activities used in one lesson, 
student participation, relevance to student experience, and teachable moments. 

One result of this total immersion in schoolroom life was a rich and frequently surprising 
array of knowledge about instruction and curriculum, about teachers and classrooms, and about 
beautiful and sometimes troubled children lost and found in the educational system. 
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The Nature of Classroom instruction 

In this section, we discuss what children encounter in their regular school days. One might 
imagine that in a typical day, elementary school students would spend some time engaged in reading 
and language arts related activities, some time in math, science, social studies, and that they would 
also participate in such elective subjects as music, art, or physical education. The arrangement of 
these and other subjects might differ from classroom to classroom and school to school, but generally, 
we anticipated that most children, and most school days, would cover these subject areas. 

Our discussion begins with a summary of the academic subjects and non-academic activities 
experienced by our Whole School Day students, and then continues with illustrative examples of the 
quality of instruction. 

Academic Instruction for Second Graders 

Exhibit 5.4 summarizes the different academic subject areas our first grade cohort (in second 
grade for the 1991-92 school year) experienced during each of the WSD observations. Generally, the 
lessons we observed were easily grouped into the various subjects listed. Unless otherwise noted, 
when a lesson included two or more areas of the curriculum, we used as the primary purpose the 
activity in which our WSD student was engaged. 

Our second year of classroom observations reinforces the picture of instruction that began to 
emerge after our first round of classroom observations (completed in Spring 1991): reading and 
language arts instruction represents the most commonly taught area. 

The exhibit illustrates that nearly all students have reading and language arts instruction, but 
that the percentage of students who have other subjects is less nearly universal. Included under the 
reading/language arts umbrella are vocabulary, phonics, reading, spelling, oral language, and writing 
activities. The fact that reading and language arts is so prevalent is not a surprise; for primary grade 
students, time spent in reading and acquiring decoding skills is a necessary prerequisite for grasping 
other elements of the curriculum. 

Most students had access to subject areas considered basic to the academic enterprise 

reading/language arts and math. Twenty-three, or 74 percent, of the 31 second graders had both 
reading and math in the fall and spring. But when children miss one of these two subject areas, math 
is the likelier candidate. Across all three WSD visits, no more than 6 percent of students ever failed to 
have reading while as many as 26 percent of students had no math instruction during one of our visits. 
In published time schedules, all schools indicated that math was taught daily. Only some of the 
omissions have reasonable explanations — one WSD occurred on Halloween, and the school staged a 
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Exhibit 5.4 



Second Graders' Access to Academic Instruction 



Subject Area 


Fall 199 l l 


Spring 1992 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Reading/Language Arts 


31 


100% 


29 


94% 


Seatwork 2 


27 


87 


22 


71 


Elective(s) 3 


26 


84 


18 


58 


Math 


23 


74 


25 


86 


Writing 


12 


39 


10 


32 


Science 


11 


35 


14 


45 


Social Skills 4 


8 


26 


5 


16 


Computer Class 


5 


16 


2 


6 


Social Studies 


3 


10 


3 


10 


Chapter 1 Pullout 


3 


10 


6 


19 


Testing 


2 


6 


10 


32 



1 Two Whole School Day (WSD) students had a substitute or a student teacher. 

2 Seatwork is defined as non subject-specific work assigned to students to complete at their seats, 
minus any instructional interaction from the teacher or other students, from a workbook or the 
blackboard. 

3 Electives include art, music, library, and/or physical education. 

4 Social skills include lessons on how to get along, how to be responsible citizens, and other social 
behavior topics. 

Exhibit reads: All students in the fall of 1991 had reading/language arts instruction sometime 

during the school day observed, and 87 percent of the students had seatwork. 



Source: Special Strategies for Educating Disadvantaged Children, 1992. 
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schoolwide parade that consumed most of the students’ time. One observation occurred on a day of 
distnct-wide testing, and students’ regular math instruction was canceled. In another school, students 
were rehearsing for the next day’s Christmas concert. 

During second grade, in addition to reading and math, another key instructional element is 
learning to write. Current emergent literacy research (Daiute, 1992; Dyson, 1988) highlights the 
importance of early and frequent practice with both reading and production of text. We anticipated 
finding ample evidence of classrooms with time set aside especially for mastery of the writing 
process. Access to writing instruction is evident for over 30 percent of WSD students in both visits. In 
one class, students routinely draft stories and “publish” them by typing them on the classroom’s 
computer, and in another classroom, students wrote Thanksgiving couplets. 

We grouped into one category non-subject specific seatwork— that work assigned to the 
students to complete at their seats, minus any interaction with the teacher or other students, from a 
workbook or the blackboard. Often seatwork consisted of work in reading/language arts and math; the 
workbook pages or problems were written on the board. The majority of students had such 
seatwork nearly 90 percent in the fall and 71 percent in the spring observations. Seatwork alone is 
neither a positive nor a negative activity; students often spend productive time working individually 
at their desks, practicing the application of lessons presented earlier. Many of our observations, 
however, suggest that for some students, the bulk of instruction is situated in seatwork. In such cases, 
teachers read directions aloud from the teacher’s guide, and assign students workbook pages and 
dittoes, and that represents the “instruction” for that particular subject. 

Nearly 40 percent of students also had some time set aside for writing instruction in the fall, 
although the percentage decreased to 32 percent in the spring. We characterized an activity as writing 
only when it involved creation of text. Writing phrases or sentences using new vocabulary or spelling 
words, for example, was considered language arts instruction, and not writing. 

Thirty-five percent of second graders had science lessons in the fall, and 45 percent did so in 
our spring visits. Some students have had science lessons each time a WSD observation has been 
conducted, while others may have had science, but not on any of the days we have visited. 

From fall to spring, the proportion of students who had lessons on social skills fell from 26 to 
16 percent. Social skills include instruction on social behavior and rules in the school setting. The 
decrease may also suggest that second graders need less time as the year progresses on such lessons 

as How to be friends with your classmates, and “Taking responsibility for your actions on the 
playground.” 
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Sixteen (Fall 1991) and six (Spring 1992) percent, respectively, of the second grade students 
had computer instruction, including students who visited grade- specific Writing-to-Read labs. Others 
attended computer labs on a weekly basis. For most students, computerized instruction consisted of 
drill-and-practice math or vocabulary games, with one or two exceptions. Occasionally, our WSD 
students played computer games. Use of software such as Logo or other computer-programming 
instruction was rarely observed. [Note that the Special Strategies schools selected for their use of 
computer-assisted instruction are schools in which we began to follow third graders now in fourth 

grade.] 

Students’ access to other subjects, however, such as social studies, is more sporadic. Social 
studies was offered to a relatively small proportion of our second graders. For example, only 
10 percent of students had any social studies in either the fall and spring visits (of the 1991-92 school 
year). While we might concur with the overwhelming evidence from our WSD observations that 
social studies appears to be less critical than reading or math, we cannot help but notice that students 
are far more likely to have one or more electives than they are to have any social studies. During our 
fall visits, 18 students (58 percent) had one elective, seven (23 percent) had two electives, and one 
student’s day included art, music, and physical education. Eighty -four percent of our second graders 
had at least one elective. 

Relatively few second graders had any Chapter 1 or other resource pullout instruction only 
10 percent of students in the fall and 19 percent in the spring. Most of our second grade students, 
however, are in Special Strategies schools with schoolwide programs. Because pullout instructioa 
was rarely a daily event, the difference from fall to spring is attributable to the different days we 
visited rather than to changes in students’ identification as Chapter 1 students. 



Non-instructional Activities for Second Graders 

During the school day, students also spent a considerable amount of time on non-academic 
matters, ranging from opening exercises each morning to transitions between subjects, coloring, and 
unscheduled trips to the restroom. We also included as non-academic activity time spent in behavioral 
management or other discipline-related activities. Only when the amount exceeded ten percent of the 
school day did we add non-academic time to the list of subject areas experienced by a student. 
Exhibit 5.5 summarizes students’ participation in such non-academic activities. Ninety percent of our 
WSD students in the fall, and 77 percent in the spring had non-academic time; non-academic 
activities were calculated as the number of students who experienced housekeeping and/or non- 
academic activities. We might expect second graders to need time for transitions, management, and 
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Exhibit 5.5 



Second Graders Access to Non-Academic Activities 



Activity 


Fall 1991 


Spring 1992 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Housekeeping 1 


25 


81% 


19 


61% 


Non-instruction 2 


14 


41 


15 


48 


Special Events 3 


5 


16 


4 


13 



Housekeeping refers to opening announcements, presentation of schedules, discussion of notices 
to send home, and other administrative procedures. 

Non-instruction includes time in transition, unscheduled bathroom breaks, coloring and 
unstructured waiting time. 6 

Special events are such activities as school-wide or grade level assemblies, parades, fairs or field 
trips. 

Exhibit reads: Eighty-one percent of the students in the fall of 1991 had some portion of the 

observed school day spent in housekeeping activities. 

Source: Special Strategies for Educating Disadvantaged Children, 1992. 

non-academic activities like coloring, and that the need would diminish as the children become more 
familiar with the behavioral norms of school life. When examining the two separate non-instructional 
categories, however, it was apparent that while fewer students experience housekeeping in the spring 
visits than in the fall, more students encountered other non-instructional activities in the spring. What 

was clear was that our sample of students spent a noticeable amount of time in activities with no 
apparent academic intent. 

Academic Instruction for Fourth Graders 

In many respects, the data we have from our observations of fourth graders are quite similar 
to the data from the second graders. Exhibit 5.6 summarizes the different subject areas our third grade 
cohort (in fourth grade for the 1991-92 school year) experienced during each of the WSD obsavaiions . 



O 

ERIC 
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Exhibit 5.6 - — , 


Fourth Graders' 


Access to Academic Instruction 


Subject Area 


Fall 1991' 


1 




Spring 1992 




Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Reading/Language Arts 


21 


95% 


20 


95% 


Seatwork 2 


20 


91 


16 


76 


Math 


18 


82 


20 


95 


Elective(s) 


16 


72 


16 


76 


Science 


12 


55 


11 


52 


Writing 


11 


50 


10 


48 


Social Studies 


9 


41 


13 


62 


Computer Class 


8 


36 


8 


38 


Chapter 1 Pullout 


5 


23 


3 


14 


Social Skills 3 


3 


14 


3 


14 


Testing 


3 • 


14 


3 


14 



1 One WSD student had a substitute or a student teacher in the fall, while two students had a 
substitute or a student teacher in the spring. 

2 Seatwork is defined as non subject-specific work assigned to students to complete at their seats, 
minus any instructional interaction from the teacher or other students, from a workbook or the 

blackboard. 

3 Social skills include lessons on how to get along, how to be responsible citizens, and other social 
behavior topics. 

Exhibit reads- Ninety-five percent of the fourth grade students had reading/language arts 
instruction during the school day; 50 percent also had writing instruction. 



Source: Special Strategies for Educating Disadvantaged Children, 1992. 
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Once again, most students had reading and language arts instruction, and most fourth graders 
had math instruction as well. By the time children were in fourth grade, an increasing amount of time 
was spent “reading to learn” and not “learning to read” (Chall, 1983). 

The lessons we observed did not always fall neatly into an academic subject category; this 
happened with greater frequency in the fourth grade classrooms than in the second grade rooms. 
When it did, we tried to use the classroom teachers’ remarks as our guidelines. In one classroom, for 
example, the teacher introduced a long-term project by saying that it would include social studies, 
science, writing, and reading. The first part of the lesson dealt primarily with social studies, and we 
marked that portion of the day as social studies. Later in the day, when students continued work on 
the same project but were concentrating on the environment and ecosystem, the activity was 
characterized as science. 

Most students had access to reading/language arts and math. Ninety-five percent had reading, 
and no less than 82 percent encountered math during either visit. Only four fourth graders did not 
have both reading and math in the fall and spring. 

For fourth graders, we also grouped into one category non-subject specific seatwork — that 
work assigned to the students to complete at their seats, minus any interaction with the teacher or 
other students, from a workbook or the blackboard. In one class, for example, the teacher passed out a 
Christmas theme ditto sheet and read the directions aloud: “Find the hidden words,” and told students 
to “color your picture” once finished with the word puzzle. The class worked on the ditto for over 50 
minutes, with no other teacher input. Except for a brief conversation with another teacher who came 
to her door, the teacher sat at her desk and worked alone. 

More fourth graders — 91 percent in the fall and 76 percent in the spring — encountered 
seatwork than science, social studies, or writing. This seems high, especially when contrasted with the 
proportion of students who experience other subjects with some interactive instruction. 

Even though our WSD observations generally indicated that fourth graders’ days included 
more academic subjects, it was not because they had fewer electives. In fact, nearly as many fourth 
graders as second graders had one or more electives: 72 percent in the fall and 76 percent in the 
spring. Here too, students were more likely to have had an elective than such core academic subjects 
as science and writing. 

Access to other subjects varied across schools, although much less widely than for second 
graders. A greater proportion of fourth grade students had science, social studies, and writing at both 
1991-92 visits. The number of students who experienced science instruction was much greater for 
fourth graders than for second graders; 55 percent of fourth graders had science lessons in the fall, 
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compared to 52 percent did so in our spring visits. Approximately 50 percent of students also had 
some time set aside for writing instruction, including writing poetry, stories, or other assignments in 
both visits. 

Forty-one percent of students had social studies in the fall, and the number increased to 62 
percent in the spring visit. Social studies remains less prevalent than reading or math, but it seems to 
be well integrated into students’ days. 

Just over one-third of our fourth grade students spent some time in computer-aided 
instruction (36 percent in the fall and 38 in the spring). While most students’ computer experiences 
were limited to drill-and-practice routines in either math or language arts, two students who attend a 
summer migrant program used a custom-designed program to write and illustrate stories. 

Relatively few fourth graders had any Chapter 1 or other resource pullout instruction — only 
23 percent in the fall and 14 percent in the spring. Our fourth grade sample included one student who 
participated in her school’s Creative Potential and Talent (CPT) program. Overall, fourth graders 
encountered a greater number of academic subject areas in their WSDs than did the younger students. 

Non-instructional Activities for Fourth Graders 

Exhibit 5.7 illustrates the proportion of fourth grade students who encounter opening 
exercises each morning, transitions between subjects — and in some cases, transitions between 
physical classrooms as students change teachers for some subjects. Across both visits, no less than 68 
percent of students spent time engaged in housekeeping activities; only half (50 percent in the fall, 
and 37 percent in the spring) experienced non-instructional activities. When we calculate the 
proportion of students who experienced one or the other non-academic activity, the percentage is 
close to 80 percent for fall and spring (82 and 78 percent, respectively). 

Changes in Academic Instruction from Grade 1 to 2 and from Grade 3 to 4 

The profiles we have of our WSD students suggest there are indeed some differences between 
topic offerings for the two grade levels. Exhibits 5.8 and 5.9 each illustrate the number and percent of 
students who experienced the various academic and non-instructional areas in Spring 1991 compared 
to Fall 1991 and Spring 1992. 

First grade cohort. Exhibit 5.8 presents data on academic instruction from all three WSD 
observations of the first grade cohort. There are surprisingly few differences across grade levels for 
these students. Students continued to experience reading / language arts, math, and social studies in 
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Exhibit 5.7 



Fourth Graders' Access to Non-Academic Activities 



Activity 


Fall 1991 


Spring 1992 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Housekeeping 1 


15 


68% 


15 


71% 


Non- instruction 2 


11 


50 


7 


33 


Special Events 3 


2 


9 


3 


14 



Housekeeping refers to opening announcements, presentation of schedules, discussion of notices 
to send home, and other administrative procedures. 

Non-instruction includes time in transition, unscheduled bathroom breaks, coloring and 
unstructured waiting time. 

Special events are such activities as schoolwide or grade-level assemblies, parades, fairs or field 
trips. 

Exhibit reads: Sixty-eight percent of the students in the fall of 1991 had reading/language arts 

instruction sometime during the school day observed, and 87 percent of the students 
had seatwork. 



Source: Special Strategies for Educating Disadvantaged Children, 1992. 
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Exhibit 5.8 

Cross-Grade Access to Academic Instruction 

First Grade Cohort 1 



Subject Area 


Spring 199 1 2 


Fall 1991 


Spring 1992 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Reading/Language 

Arts 


25 


100% 


31 


100% 


29 


94% 


Elective(s) 


21 


84 


26 


84 


18 


58 


Math 


19 


76 


23 


74 


25 


86 


Seatwork 


14 


56 


27 


87 


22 


71 


Science 


8 


32 


11 


35 


14 


45 


Chapter 1 Pullout 


7 


28 


3 


10 


6 


19 


Social Studies 


4 


16 


3 


10 


3 


10 


Computer Class 


3 


12 


5 


16 


2 


6 


Testing 


0 


0 


2 


6 


10 


32 


Writing 3 


- 


- 


12 


39 


10 


32 


Social Skills 4 


- 


- 


8 


26 


5 


16 



1 Students were in first grade during 1990-91 school year and were in second grade during 1991- 
92 school year. 

2 Five WSD students had substitute or student teachers in our spring 1991 visit; two had a 
substitute or student teacher during the fall 1991 visit. 

3 Writing as a separate category of instruction was added during the second year of classroom 
visits. 

4 As a result of our first year of field work, a category was added to capture time spent 
specifically on social skills. 

Exhibit reads: In the spring of first grade and fall of second grade, all students continued to have 

reading/language arts instruction during the Whole School Day observation. 

Source: Special Strategies for Educating Disadvantaged Children, 1992. 
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approximately the same proportion. A somewhat greater percentage of students had science in the 
spring of their second grade (45 percent) than in either first grade or the fall of second grade. 

Exhibit 5.9 summarizes the non-academic activities across both years. While the proportion 
of students who spent time in housekeeping activities declined, the other percentages remained fairly 
stable. 

Exhibit 5.9 

Cross-Grade Access to Non-Academic Activities 

First Grade Cohorti 



Activity 


Spring 1991 


Fall 1991 


Spring 1992 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Housekeeping 


25 


100% 


25 


81% 


19 


61% 


Non- instruction 


10 


40 


14 


41 


15 


48 


Special Events 


5 


20 


5 


16 


4 


13 



1 Students were in first grade during 1990-91 school year and were in second grade during 1991- 
92 school year. 

2 Housekeeping refers to opening announcements, presentation of schedules, discussion of notices 
to send home, and other administrative procedures. 

3 Non- instruction includes time in transition, unscheduled bathroom breaks, coloring and 
unstructured waiting time. 

4 Special events are such activities as schoolwide or grade-level assemblies, parades, fairs or field 
trips. 

Exhibit reads: From the spring of first grade to the fall of second grade, the percent of children 

having housekeeping tasks sometime during the school day dropped from 100 
percent to 81 percent. 



Source: Special Strategies for Educating Disadvantaged Children, 1992. 
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Third grade cohort. As is true for the first grade cohort, reading/language arts continues its 
near universal appearance. The cross-grade data for our third grade cohort are presented in 
Exhibit 5.10. Most fourth graders also had access to math instruction. The chief differences in 
academic instruction were in access to subjects such as science and social studies, both of which were 
far more available to our students as fourth graders than when we observed these students in third 
grade. Our students also had greater access to computer instruction as fourth graders. Another change 
was in the amount of time spent in seatwork. 

Exhibit 5.1 1 summarizes the non-academic activities across both years. As is true for the first 
grade cohort, the most notable difference was in the proportion of students who spent time in 
housekeeping activities. A smaller percentage of students had non-instructional time as fourth graders 
than they did as third graders. 

The descriptions presented above focus on our students’ access to various instructional areas. 
But whether students have had a certain subject on any given day tells us very little about the nature 
of the instruction. The next section presents a discussion of our impressions of the larger patterns. 

Patterns of Teaching 

A full day of observation consisted of five to seven hours of undergoing the same experiences 
as an elementary student. During that time, observers noted many classroom-level elements that 
appeared to facilitate and hinder effective instruction. Our preliminary interpretations encompass both 
positive and negative classroom experiences. The topics of these observations and our discussion fall 
into the following categories: 

• Instructional Patterns — the instructional patterns or models that frame the entire day; 

• Priorities of Instruction versus Management — the shifting emphasis on management or 
instruction and how that affects classroom life; 

• Students’ Interactions with Adults — the frequency and nature of students’ direct 
instructional interactions with their regular or other teachers; 

• Schedules — the posted (explicit) and actual schedules that drive instruction; and 

• Transitions and interruptions — the frequency and nature of transitions from one subject to 
another and the effect on instruction. 

Within each category we highlight how teachers deal with two dilemmas: attention to the 
individual versus the group and flexibility versus routinization. 
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Exhibit 5. 10 



Cross-Grade Access to Academic Instruction 
Third Grade Cohort 1 



Subject Area 


Spring 199 1 2 


Fall 1991 


Spring 1992 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Reading/Language 

Arts 


22 


100% 


21 


95% 


20 


95% 


Elective(s) 


14 


64 


16 


72 


16 


76 


Math 


20 


91 


18 


82 


20 


95 


Seatwork 


8 


36 


20 


91 


16 


76 


Science 


9 


41 


12 


55 


11 


52 


Social Studies 


7 


32 


9 


41 


13 


62 


Computer Class 


3 


14 


8 


36 


8 


38 


Testing 


4 


18 


3 


14 


3 


14 


Writing 3 


- 


- 


11 


50 


10 


48 


Social Skills 4 


- 


- 


3 


14 


3 


14 



Students were in third grade during 1990-91 school year and were in fourth grade during 1991- 
92 school year. 



Five WSD students had substitute or student teachers in our spring 1991 visit, one student had 
a substitute or student teacher in the fall of 1991, and two students had a substitute or student 
teacher in the spring of 1992. 

3 We added writing as a separate category of instruction during our second year of classroom 
visits. 

Social skills include lessons on how to get along, how to be responsible citizens, and other social 
behavior topics. 

Exhibit reads: From the spring of third grade to the fall of fourth grade, virtually all students 

continued to have reading/language arts instruction sometime during the school day 
(100 percent of students and 95 percent of students, respectively). 

Source: Special Strategies for Educating Disadvantaged Children, 1992. 
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